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WORK AND PLAY. 


Ir is now many years since there has been such a gen- 
eral and substantial revival of manufacturing interests as 
has prevailed dusing the past few months. This benefi- 
cent industrial impetus inaugurates an era of general 
prosperity which promises to continue indefinitely into the 
future. 

It is particularly felt and welcomed by the manufac- 
turers of sportsmen’s goods—the makers of guns, trap- 
shooting and field paraphernalia, rifles, pistols, ammuni- 
tion, boats, fishing tackle, golf goods, camping outfits, 
etc., most of whom are now running their machinery 
to its full capacity in order to fill the large orders already 
in hand, and there is every business prospect that they 
will need to so run it for many months to come. 

This indicates that, in the hard times, the people at 
large were forced to deny themselves many of the things 
they needed in pursuit of sport or recreation, the neces- 
sities of life enforcing the observance of due economy. 
Thus, through the then limited ability to purchase came 
a partial trade stagnation. On the other hand, with the 
ability to purchase comes a most generous patronage to 
all who cater to wholesome sports and recreation, on 
a scale so large that it seems to indicate their growth 
to a degree greater than was ever observed heretofore. 
This aside from the general ooneparity of the industrial 
interests. 

Throughout the land many few gun clubs ave been 
formed, many more are in process. of fo 
is a greater activity and rea 
many members of the older 
equipment receive more attention 
in one instance, Interstate Pag 
greater than was ever before ¢on 

An international rifle and pistol contest. to take eave 
this year at Paris some time during the Exposition, has 
already been considered, in so far as the preliminaries are 
concerned, and the trapshooting contests which will take 
place during this great international event have been con- 
sidered also, and probably will have contestants from the 
first rank of America’s trapshooters. Many other branches 
of sport will there be represented. 

All this portends a more healthful freedom from the 
cares of life, after the years of restriction; for inces- 
sant mental and physical labor grind and wear out the 
physical machine, which needs the repairing conferred by 
rest and recreation, than which none are better than those 
of the days afield with dog and gun, or days with rod 
and line, or in camp where the best of nature’s medicines 
are ever present—sunshine, pure air and her beautiful 
handiwork, 














BIRD PROTECTING IN DELAWARE. 


THE recent announcement that certain New York bird 
skinners had made a contract with persons in Delaware 
to furnish them ‘20,000 birds this spring has stirred up a 
great deal of interest. The Governor of Delaware and 
other authorities have been bombarded with letters and 
telegrams on the subject; and Mr. Witmer Stone. of 
Philadelphia, who is the chairman of the A. O. U. Bird 
Protective Committee, went to Wilmington to interview 
the Governor, and to urge him to prevent any such whole- 
sale slaughter. Governor Tunnell is much interested in 
the subject, and hes announced that the laws forbidding 
the killing of birds will be enforced, and that in cases 
where the law does not cover the offense the trespass 
act will be used ajgainst the butchers. . 

Mr. Stone’s first: -mave on hearing of the proposed con- 
tract was to issne 1 circular pointing out the damage likely 
to ensue to crop: -hrough the destruction of the birds 
which hold in ch, the noxious: insects which are the 
farmer's 


in suppressing the outrage. This circular he sent to every 
newspaper in Delaware and to every postmaster in the 
southern half of the State. 

Mr. Stone a!so communicated with the Delaware Game 
Protective Association, whose interest was readily en- 
listed. The Association serit a detective to Milford, Del., 
who, after some investigation, discovered that the men 
named in the original article had actually agreed to 
collect certain birds in large quantities for some agent in 
New York. It was, however, positively denied that they 
intended to collect “song birds.” The Association agent 
warned these men that in case of violation of the law 
they and the railroad agerit who received the birds for 
shipment would at once be arrested, and the notices in the 
newspapers,:together with the threats. of the detective, so 
aroused public sentiment that the men who intended 
to do the collecting are said to have entirely given it up. 

We understand that Mr. Stone has also had some corre- 
spondence with the agent of the Millinery Merchants’ 
Protective Association, who has declared that no Amer- 
ican song bird will be accepted by New York milliners or 
used, but he acknowledges that many useful birds such as 
gulls, terns, grebes and others are contracted for when- 
ever it is possible. 

The A. O. U. committee and the Audubon societies 
stand for the protection of all native American birds 
that are not positively inidriotis; and believing that they 
have the support of publi¢ opinion, there various asso- 


ciations intend to protect. them, and if the public are- 


sufficiently interested in t 
do what they intend. 

The publication of the article telling of this arrange- 
ment, and the agitation which followed it, have served a 
very useful purpose in awakening an interest in the 


subject they will certainly 


. preservation of the birds. Officials in Delaware, from the 


Governor down to constable, have had the matter brought 
squarely before them; besides, the farmers, who are gralu- 


_ally coming to recognize the practical-utility of the birds, 


are likely themselves to take hold of the matter, and by 
driving gunners off their land do as much as can be 
effected by the officers of the law. 

’ It is not to be doubted that in Delaware bird skinners 


_ -will be unpopular this spring. 








FISHCULTURE AS A COLLEGE COURSE. 


In addition to the studies in forestry to be carried on 
during the coming year int the New York State College 
of Forestry, there are othets hardly less important. and of 
peculiar interest -to all readers of Forest AND STREAM. 
Dr.. B. E. -Fernow, whose admirable equipment for his 
work and whose broad views are well known, intends to 
carry on, concurrently with the forestry work, instruction 
in fishculture and in game‘ preservation. 

As the work of the college becomes better known. the 
interest in that work among the students and others in- 
creases. In the first term of the institution four students 
were registered. At present there are seventeen, who 
come from all over the country. The spring work for the 
students ‘of junior and senior year will be held in the 
college forest, and will consist largely of practical work in 
forest protection, in silviculture, including planting, im- 
provement cuttings and other branches, in forest mensura- 
ion, fishculture and game préservation. 

The fishcultural instruction, which we believe is the 
first course of the kind undertaken in any college in 
the United States, has been put in charge of Dr. B. W. 
Evermann, whose qualificktions, practical and scientific, 
are of the very highest. The course will consist of a 
series of daily lectures, together with laboratory work, field 
excursions to various watets, and 
hatchery at Clear Water. The va subjects to be 
taken up are natural reprotluction among fishes. the fishes 
propagated artificially in America, the salmon family: the 
black bass, the shad, care $f fish fry, methods of shipping 
eggs and young fish, streain pollution and fish protection, 
and finally the history arid results of fishculture in 
America. 

The course in game preservation will consist of lectures 


and demonstrations by Prof. Gifford, which will he illus-; 


trated by field excursions. - 


This whole subject’is one of stich extreme interest eM tiene 


to merit more than a passing notice. The establishment 
of this course is the first fesult of a change’ ih in public | 


isits to the State - 


though very slowly—up to the present time. Fishculture 
and game protection, and ‘so fish and game, and their pur- 
suit, are dignified at last by having a place in the curric- 
ulum of a university. 

Moreover, Dr. B, E. Fernow, the dean of the faculty 
and director of the college, wishes to extend the benefits 
of this course to as wide a circle as possible, and desires 
to have it known that every one interested in fishculture 
is welcome to patticipate in it. The opportunity is one 
which should appeal to a great many persons, and it may 
be imagined that not a few of these will endeavor to ar- 
range to take part in the course, which it is intended shall 
begin May 7 and-shall last two weeks, unless something 
now unforeseen should make a postponement desirable. 








BIRDS AND MARCH STORMS. 


AFTER a winter of exceptional mildness, with little 
snow, during which the game birds were exposed to no 
dangers from the elements, came the fierce storms of early 
March which, it is feared. destroyed a great many birds 
in some localities. On different occasions, over the coun- 
try from Michigan south to Tennessee and east to New 
Jersey, snow fell very heavily. covering the ground to the 
depth of a foot or more, and then changing to sleet. and 
later to rain, formed a crust which lasted for days or for a 
week. In many places this cruct was strong enough to 
support a man’s weight and required the exercise of con- 
siderable force to break through it. 

The danger to quail and sometimes to ruffed grouse 
from such conditions is too well known to reqtire ex- 
planation. This danger. of course. varies with the time 
of the day duritié which the crust is formed. During 
‘the hours of daylight it is not very common for quail to be 
entirely cnvered by the srow. Thev move about a little 
bit. or, even if sitting huddled together under a bush. they 
shake the snow ftom their feathers from time to time, so 
that when night falls they are still uncovered hy the 
snow. Tf. however. the snow continves to fall during 
the night. they may he covered. and if during the night it 
changes to sleet their doom is sealed. 

While the ruffed grouse makes a practice of diving he- 
neath the snow and is often covered un in snow storms, 
he does not always roost on the eround. Manv a time 
toward evening when snow is falling the tracks of a 
riffed grouse mav he seen where he has wandered throngh 
the woods. evidently in search of some sheltered rest'ng 
place for the night. Fle mav he traced from one low 
growing cedar to another, nerhans looking for a sheltered 
spot on the ground. but often. it is anite certain. honning 
un into the branches two or three feet ahove the ground 
and nascing the nicht there. From ench citrations they 
mav frequently he started on snowy winter afternoons. 

It may perhans he laid down as a general pronocition 
that unless a crust forms over the snow Iate at night or 
very early in. the morning quail and ruffed grouce are in 
no very great danger of being covered up and destroyed, 
but. of course, a snow storm followed by sleet ab<olutely 
seals up for the birds the ordinary sources of food supply. 
It is after such a storm more than any other time that they 
need to be looked after by the sportsman or the kind 
hearted farmer, and a little effort in the way of furnishing 
them bare ground in sheltered sunny places and food to 
eat. will be well repaid by the well being of the birds, 
which will continue to resort to the place and to offer 
pleasing pictures to the careful observer, long after the 
necessity for the food has passed. 

Tt would be interesting to learn from our readers in 
different parts of the country what effect, if any, these 
March storms have had.ag@he birds. A communication 
-on this subject is frinted in another column, and we 
should be glad to hear some other readers. a 


ee / 99 
SNAP SIIOTS: 


The U. S. Senate has adopted a resolution introduced 
by Mr. De Vries, of California. directing the Secretary of 
the Interiorito treat with the owner of the famous Big 
Trees'of Calaveras county, with a view to their aequisi~ 


tion, by thie ‘Government, The, owsicr contemplates a 


sale.of the trees. and their conversion into lumber. . They 
belong among’the majestic natural: pheromena. which the 


“a cane this generation should’ preserve’ for those who 


come later. Ta ‘be, Dh. Ter, ee et tie 


opinion which began long ago, atd has been growing, tion as 2 public possession. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








The Sportsman Gourist. 
Back in Fancy to the Old Brook. 


Tue day has been dark and cold and dreary, and in the 
moil and turmoil of business cares came weariness of mind 
and body; but home firesides have théir charms, and this 
evening I have been reading back numbers of Forest 
AND STREAM. I have been down in old Virginia with 
Charles. Hallock end Lewis Hopkins; in far-off Hawaii 
in company with Llewella Pierce Churchill—and fine 
company she is indeed. I have been out on the Kansas 
prairie with Pine Tree and back with him to-the Hatfield 
Meadows. I have been up in Danvis with Sam Lovel’s 
boy Bub, smelt fishing in the Chicago- River with E, 
Hough, and with myself, wandering in the October sun- 
shine among the Adirondack balsams. Maybe I think 
the flame in the grate is a camp-fire, or the terra cotta 
cameos of the deer and duck on the facade of the fire- 

lace are alive: but there is a picture on the mantel of a 
Fittle home. beside the brook in the Old Bay State, and 
a few years-ago a desire to see the old stream and to 
visit those who called me “brother” and “uncle” took 
me back to it, and now in my fancy I go over it again. 
You may come along with me, but do not get lost. 

Early in the morning we are digging worms beneath 
the sink spout, and little four-year-old Ralph hears his 
mother’s voice from the window, ‘saying, “Ralph, keep 
out of the dirt,” and he winks and says.to us, “How can 
you get worms and.no dirt?” . A robin straining to 
pull a worm from the 
sod attracts our at- 
tention, and Ralph 
says, “If that worm 
breaks red robin will 
sit on his tail.” The 
little boy’s legs are 
too short for a long 
tramp, and promis- 
ing to bring home a 
supper of fish, we 
leave him, and turn- 
ing back after a while 
see his arm and hat 
waving “good luck” 
from the top of the 
wood pile. They_are 
plowing the fields 
now, and the rooster 
leads his flock close 
behind the team, in 
the furrow of the 
plow, and he deals out 
grubs and worms as 
condescendingly as 
a dude clerk giving 
away souvenirs at a 
cycle show. We are 
on the brook bank 
now, and from that 
pool many years ago 
we extracted horn 
pouts, perch, pickerel 
and maype an eel or 
mud turtle. Over the 
narrow path we tied 
the grass tops to trip 
up the unwary. Over 
in yonder wood we 





gathered sassafras 
root and  checker- 
berry chinks and 

layed “Indian.” 


ere in the turnout 
on the roadway the 
thirsty horses drink 
from the cool stream, 
while the wagon 
wheels soak up the 
moisture to keep the tires from rattling. The brook, 
which seemed when we were boys to be a river, 


Where snakes grew up from horse hairs, 
And frogs from pollywogs; 

Where ships were sailed by corsairs, 
And turtles grew on logs, 


now seems dwarfed, and the barns, that looked so large, 
are nothing but sheds. But the grass is as green, the lilies 
smell as sweet and the birds sing as of old. The lark 
carols reveille at daybreak, the bobolink the assembly, 
the robin “sounds off” at retreat, and in the hush of 
nightfall the whippoorwill calls tattoo and taps, and all 
lights go out but the stars and fireflies. 

Come over to that blackened rock on the mound in the 
meadow. When they board up the dam in the winter the 
water rises to help the cranberry crop for the coming 
vear, and to make the ice for cutting and for the skaters. 
The mound and rock are left above the ice, and there in 
the moonlight the skaters build the beacon of hilarity, and 
clasping hands in an endless chain dance around the fire 
in the moonlight singing, 


“High jib along, jib along a Josie, 
High jib along, jib along a Joe. 


Th@fence rails and railroad ties grow scarce, and even 
now We can see the burnt spikes “rising phcenix-like 
from the ashes.” Do you remember the old skates, bound 
on with straps, and the runner irons, scroll-like, turning 
up over the foot? Then came those that.ran a. screw 
up into the boot heel and compelled you to carry a 
“gimblet” in your pocket. After that came an improved 
kind: but things have changed since -Hannah died, and 
we do not get a skate on now. But “Don’t you remem- 
ber sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?”. Don’t you remember how 
vou walked home with her in the snowy road—walked 
with her in the moonlight. after the hours of skating— 
how you stood at the gate, and just as four warm lips and 
two blue noses were about to touch you heard. a tap on 
the window. glass and saw a white-robed parent part the 
curtains? “Oh, I dinnaw,” you say, but yon did not get 
the kiss, did you?” y 


It was a cold night, but it is s 
the aid of stones im-the-brook 


the y willows grow, and 

old ove school house. “Thar ye suffe’d sevarely.” 
Didn’t you put a bent pin in the seat of the lank lad 
before. you, -and didn’tyyou hold, down the ngil in the 
worn aisle with your forefinger as punishment—one of 
those nails that stood up. with polished head above the 
worn buards because it was of Harder stuff, and while en- 
during the torture with. bent back and-unbended knees 
didn’t the big boys in the back seat use the broad patch 


ring time now, and with 
‘we can leap it where 


. in vour knickerbockers as a target for spit-balls? You 


had to sit with the girls because you wrote notes to them; 
you carved your name on the rough pine benches; you 
drowned flies in. the ink-well, and called-it the “black 
hole of Calcutta.” -You did not know at that time that 
the long stovepipe distilled pyroligneous acid, and that 
the pans ne at the joints were there to catch it; 
but you knew how much cord wood the box stove con- 
sumed when it was your day to feed it. 

The country school house will take care of itself. Come 
back to the brook again, where imaginative boys formed 
anew the Macedonian army, and with the broad leaves of 
the skunk cabbage making the testudo, and the dried 
stems of the cat-o’-nine-tails for spears, the phalanx of 
Alexander the Great chafged across the Granicus and 
defeated an imaginary Persian army on the heights above. 
On that little island was the City of Tyre, and we captured 
it over and over again, and slew the inhabitants every 
time. This brook was our River Styx, and we were sus- 
pended in it, heels and all, and unlike Achilles, had no 
vulnerable parts. Memnon and Agamemnon were there. 





We saw Philotas on the rack and Parmenio stabbed. 
Alexander the Great killed Clitus with the javelin and 
then died a drunkard drinking brook water. I nick- 
named you Ben Bolt back down the stream, and Ben 
Bolt you are. The five pickerel that you pulled from 
under the arches of the shady stone railroad bridge show 
that you were the better fisherman ; but you kindly allowed 
me to carry them in my creel—five and two are seven 
pawn and five perch besides; that is a meal for four at 
east. 


Six miles down the road is a magnificent lake. The 
water is as clear and blue as the sky above and as cool 
as a shady spring. There is no detritus on the shore— 
no dead brariches or leaves—just white sand and stony 
depths, and the line of union of forest and lake is as 
distinct as the edge of the iris in the blue of the baby’s 
eyes. Here transcendentalist Thoreau lived alone, while 
he grew beans around his hut and “Galway sluggers” 
around his throat. He was a.dreamy hermit, a Concord 
philospher, and not a conquered benedict. Had he en- 
joyed some good woman’s society maybe he would have 
thought differently, but as it was he ran no risk of being 
stabbed with a hat pit or of being awakened in the night 
to fix an unruly nursing bottle. Concord le have 

their own ideas, though some of them think that Emerson 
willed his intellect to them, but are unable to prove. it. 


Thoreau loved the lake, the birds, the trees and shrubs— 


everything but the shriek of the iron horse; and: it 

seems to think that after icularly describing: his 

three-legged table the book illustrators should. add .an- 

other leg. -Some book makers do make tee, 
Two miles from the lake, through the woods 

sleeps sleeping. Coricord, and: there Emétson™ wrote 


only he could. I see his home now in memory—low- - 
roofed, beneath the ‘trees, where the road parts.forLin- - 


coln and Lexington; and.one day. after the panic of ’57 


I was driving: by withmy father, and said to him, “There — 


is Mr. Emerson walking under the trees deep in thought.” 
My sire looked and.said sadly; “He is as deep in thought 
as I am in debt. My you will be happy in 
tion. as you keep out of either condition,” and I Tove 
lived long enough to verify the old gentleman’s pre- 


; - 


there om the hill is the” 


and fields, “a 
as 


_ Well, Ben Bolt, we will walk back up the oe 
two broken barn-stormers; to the brodk-once more; but 
before we leave the track, look at ¥ ruingsof the Panty 
in theSandpit. It was ofece-a h aoe rs 
callthem. They had to ee wi not lef! 
rise. Yet in that shanty of boards, ties and tit were 
born five bits of humanity, four of whom developed into 
able and good citizens. Playing on a freight train cut ott 
one at twelve, and I remember him as the bravest little 
Irish lad that ever blacked an eye or chased the qttiet 
shadows in the fields." By the by, Ben Bolt; have yout 
ever read Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone”? If yott have tiot, 
there is a blank in your life. Blackmore died a few weeks 
ago, and Lorna will live on-forever. We cannot follow 
the brook through that swamp unless we have a’boat or 
the swamp be frozen.’ ‘We have to’ go atound, and there 






I will show. you just~such a place as ore de: 
scribed, and you can. think yourself John Ridd. Here 
we are! Go in, go under the overhanging areh of the 
tree limbs that cover this Bagworthy stteaii,. The light 


will shine in>once in a while, as in the other. You will 
find the same black pit and good with the froth on the 
edges of it. There ate no loaches here, but the hofn poits 
will stab your bare legs. Yot will heat the same foar 
see the pale slide of water and undetstand why the pol 
is still in the center and swifling and frothy #f the edge. 
The sun is setting! .Gird up your breeches anew, as John 
did! Step into the rushing slope of water, and your feet 
will come out from under you; but the staff of your 
landing net will save you from the pool, as the loach 
stick saved John! Hang on by toe-nail and eyebrow— 
up, up the sloping torrent and slipping stones! Pray the 
Lord’s Prayer, as 
John did, if you can 
temetmnber it, and be 
willing to die at last, 
so that your legs will 
athe tio thote! Cour- 
age, inan! thefe is 
light at the top in the 
dettse foliage! You 
will get there with 
barked shins, but you 
will not theet lovely 
black-eyed Lotna— 
just a bald-headed old 
friend, who has the 
leat on you! 
ell, you have done 
it, but you are tired 
out, and I will loan 
you 15 cents when we 
get down to the rail- 
road station in the 
village, and you can 
ride down to the start- 
ing point. I will 
wa'k and yO through 
the west village road- 
ways. Good-by. 
am_ wandering 
alone along the coun- 
try road now between 
the hamlets. The rob- 
ins sing in the gloam- 
ing, and the light of 
day is fading in the 
west, and this part of 
the world, turning 
east, silently enters 
the shadows of the 
night. The blossoms 
of the wild flowers on 
the roadside are hid- 
den from sight, but 
the locust blossoms 
and the wild honey- 
suckle fill the air of 
the arched valley 
ae ve nectar. 
. ; me wi ing that 
sees in the night rustles the brush in the roadede as I 
= " , = i fear not. 
ar t is that sound rolling in thro 
over the meadows and hills? It is ae nna 
old church bell—the same bell that Thoreau heard from 
Walden! It is the Angelus of early days, and after a 
pause it comes again—another pause, and again, and so 
on until 78 are counted! “Some one told the sexton and 
the sexton tolled the bell.” Some Whitcomb, Wetherbee 
Hayward or Ha —a Matthew, Mark, Luke or John 
has passed into the keeping of Him who, “Watching. over 
Israel, slumbers not or sleeps.” Perhaps it be a Blanch- 
ard, Tuttle or Hosmer, surnamed Hezekiah, Uriah or 
Phinias. It is all the same whoever it may be. “Man 
that is ,born of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble.” There are many troubles, many burdens to 
bear in this world, and no one of ordinary birth gets out 
of it alive. There is only one end, and one destination: 
but, while here, much can be done to make light the yoke, 
and the fields and the forests and streams make up a 
saddle cloth that keeps many a back from blistering, and 
down in that hollow vale, where the brook runs under the 
bridge and the bridge runs over the brook, the choristers 
of the ev e katydid, the cricket and the. frog— 
sing to me as I lean on the bridge rail, “Katy da Ray 
didn’t, chirp, cheer up.” “Tr-r-t-oonk,”- down’ in the 
Gp strain, ‘aad. the ‘whiprooteitl ae thee ame Seay 
up ‘stréam, hij rwill on the s 1 
takes up’ the cry. of: exultation, and i eer 


: its. mate answer: 

plaintively from the monument in the . y, and in 

the gloaming, on the hilltops,a belated cow lowing 

and ‘thé voice comes, down and my. eyes and see 

butthan tuovbe. >SbGMd F maj Recht Soul 
, stay here lon 

oo oie Leadon y & enough I could 


, 


<ianid wordt Bear the tioo-hop-hoo-hooree-hoo of-the hoot 


‘owl in ae T€annot stay. “There is a light in the 


brother, and I must hurry , 
come a the = om 
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thing else is smaller save myself. The path has grown up 
. with : The whi i Sings on, thé katydid like- 
wise, voice of the frog grows fainter and fainter, and 
LL The-bats dart among the tree gs the 
turn off and turn on the current of their lamps, 
and the darkness deepens. - The lost travel in a circle, 
and if the circle be enough I will come out some- 
where. These woods do not make a forest. I feel the 
ground slope under my feet, and having that in mind I 
walk on until at last there is a light ahead, and breaking 
out of the brush, my feet tread the meadow sward, and 
the stars shine, and one more bright than the rest I think 
may be the Star of the East—the same old star that shone 
over Bethlehem. Then I come to the brook again, and 
the running water indicates the proper direction, and the 
sound of hoofs and wheels on the distant wooden bridge 
still further directs me. The brook leads -by the house, 
and at 10 o’clock the wisteria blossoms on the porch send 
out a-faint yet sweet welcome. They are waiting for me, 
atid while explaining. the delay the up-stairs door opens 
and little Ralph, clad in canton flannel robe and eyes 
blinking in the light, climbs into my lap and I have to 
tell him all about the day. Then I play with his toes, 
“This little pig went to market,” and then carry him up 
stairs to his trundle bed under the eaves, and he wants a 
pillow fight with me. I accommodate him as gently as 
possible, and when tired he clasps his little hands and 
murmurs: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


It is the province of the old to teach the young, but the 
little fellow reversed conditions with his simple prayer 
that I had almost forgotten, and with his “Kiss me good- 
night, Uncle Walter,” the warm little arms slipped from 
my neck and he was asleep. 

My brother was talking to a truck farmer on the bridge 
over the brook, and asked him who haddied in the west 
village. “It was old Luke Whitcomb, but he needn’t 
’a’ died if he hadn’t ’a’ done what his wife told him not 
to. He went fox huntin’ and pickerel fishin’ last winter 
and caught cold both times, and now he is.a ‘goner.’ So 
that is your brother? He was in the store up there to- 
day and some of the old fellows remember him, and they 
told me that he used to be the worst boy in taoun.”” And. 
then the truck farmer drove away. 


Then good-by to “the man with the hoe,” 
The good die young, don’t you know? 
In being too good you'd better go slow, 
For you don’t always reap as you sow. 


W. W. Hastincs. 
Sam’s Boy.—XVII. 


Changed Luck. 


WueEn the boy awoke the snowfall was over and the 
earth asleep under its new unruffled white :covering,-be- 
neath a sky of breaking clouds and widening patches of 
blue, where stars faded in. the growing day. 

The kitchen was aglow with warmth and light, and 
Uncle Lisha was tiptoeing about’ it in his stockings, in 
anxious quest of some article indispensable to the break- 
fast his unwonted hands were getting.  * 

“Good airth an’ seas!” he whispered, in a blast that 
drove the candle flame aslant, “what on airth does the 
women folks du wi’ ev’thing? I’d livser make a pair 0’ 
boots ’an tu git a meal o’ victuals arter ’em! Guess I’ll 
hafter raout aout Jerushy jest tu find the box!” 

But she had already heard him, and came trom the bed 
room hurriedly, fumbling with pins whose use was uncom- 
prehended by the masculine mind. : 

“Why, father, what be you a-tryin’ tu du?” she asked in 
wonder at the old man’s strange occupation. 

“A-gettin’ Bub some breaktus’, that’s what,” he an- 
swered testily. 3 : 

“What, for this precious child? Then — on airth 
didn’t you call me? ” she demanded, r of such 
usurpation of her rights. “Or’nary men ” don’t ’pear 
tu hev much knack o’ gittin’ breakfus’.” “Then, relenting, 
she hastened to concede, “But this ‘ere warmed-up ‘tater 
does look proper good, father.” gins. 

Between them, the boy was provided with a nice, hot 
breakfast, as the hound was with one as much to his 
liking, and the two went forth to the snowy worl 

Familiar objects looked strange, their angles rounded 
in their spotless new guise, but woodpile, anhoused cart, 


the tenantless hen coops and the apple trees soon 
assumed recognizable shapes. A showed far away 
the even whiteness of the fields, and as Sammy looked 


ond the dotted blue line that the hound was printing 

he saw a daintier one tending toward Hedgehog Hill, 
the old vixen’s, no doubt, which he thought, in vexation 
of spirit, could only lead to failure. Then he remembered 
how, when she led away into the hills, she had always 
a trick of mounting two cross walls and basle and 
* forth on them, and giving the hounds a at usually 
ended day’s it of her. Bh io ied 


and 
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falling cadence of Drive’s tuneful voice regularly draw- 
ing nearer, and now he lifted his head cautiously above 
the ‘snow-capped wall, and acre by acre scanned the 
broad fields, ; 

he expanse of even whiteness was peeing on light 
and: shade and color now. The growing dawn flushed the 
broken clouds with salmon tint, the bordered the 
blue sky with nacreous hues. The snow ridges were 
flushed with the repeated colors, while the hollows were 
lined with blue, Titen away where the bugle-like notes were 
sounding, Sammy descried a dark speck moying across 
a ridge, and then it disappeared in a hollow, and the 
music grew fainter. A smaller speck came into view on 
a nearer crest, and that he knew was the fox, now circling 
on the half-naked ground under a group of tent-like 
evergreens, now taking a fence top, yet surely, dra 






wing 

nearer, “When he was once assured of this s heart 

became more turbulent than fast ¥ ‘had n ty 
co’ 


Eee tin: ee Roe & * 
never live till the fox.came within shot. . . +. , 
she came, now no longer a speck, now brush, now 


legs, now defined against the iain ing background, 
and: now for dite <a she g lightly to the 
top {of one wall, half turned and looked toward the pur- 
suing. hound, and then, with long leaps, 


the muzzle didn’t wobble. It was 

Hedgehog Hill, sure enough, her grizzle: mask, her. ears 
notched in many a vulpine squabble, that were pricked so 
intently to every note of the hound, her eyes so expressive 
of cunning. Alas! for her, that they were not looking 
further ahead to see the danger that lay crouching where 
she so confidently sought safety. 

Now she halted and half turned to look and listen to 
that tireless baying hound, who was soon to be counted 
out of the game when she should take her ease on some 
fir-embowered rock of the mountain steeps. But the 
deadly aim was upon her even now; there was a deafen- 
ing noise in her ears like a burst of midsummer thunder 
and a great cloud of white smoke unrolled upon her, in 
the midst, of which she was smitten down into the snow 
by a deadly pang boring its way into her side. Sammy 
did not wait to climb the wall, but tumbled over it pell- 
mell, taking the top stones with him, and scarcely re- 
gaining his feet before he reached his victim. 

When he saw her lying there unable to rise, yet turning 
an alert eye upon him, while her life’s biood was spend- 
ing, his luck seemed too good to be. true, and as he 
slowly realized it, he was ready to laugh, ery or shout for 
joy, and. combined the threes. in a sound so strange that it 
startled him. . «* oO 

The hound was drawing neat, and as his eager notes 

ierced the clouded senses of the dying fox she lifted her 
head and made a desperate but futile struggle to get to her 
feet. Sammy had heard of foxes escaping even at.such.a 
pass, and prudently set his foot upon ‘her neck; but the 
dog was upon her in an instant, and he got his foot out 
of danger without delay, whereupon the fox seized Drive 


by the nose and got one last sweet morsel’ of revenge 


that .was.duly acknowledge by. a. yell of pain and rage. 
Then with a savage crunch. the life was shaken out of 
the gallant old vixen. 

There would. be no more laughing at the boy, now that 
he had circumvented the tricks of this wary old mother 
of freebooters without help or advice from any one, and 
for whose death every poultry-breeder in Danvis would 
be thankful, nor could any one say this was a chance 
stot, when the thickly punctured pelt should show how 
true the aim was. It was glory enbiagh for one day, and 
there was nothing to do now but take off the skin and 
carry it home in triumph. . Yet it was not to be just so, 
for when he went into his pockets, lo! his knife was not 
in any of them! So long useless, it was quite forgotten. 
So he shouldered the fox, and with Drive following after 
a long wistful look backward at the wooded steeps, set 
forth homeward, as happy a boy as the world held. 

Rowtanp E. Rosrtnson. 
[t0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


March Storms and Bob White. 


Atma, Mich., March 20,—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It begins to look as though the heavy storm of March 
5 and 6 was proving disastrous to our friend, Bob White. 
It snowed all day the sth, and late at night turned to hail 
and sleet, so that the morning of the 6th found every- 
thing coated with ice, so the little fellows under the 
drifts woke up in a crystal palace, which undoubtedly 

roved their tomb: for the cold continued for three days 
oiore the crust was softened or the icy mail amopentee 
from the weeds and twigs. A hasty council of local 
sportsmen was held and resulted in men being sent out 
in different directions with bags of grain to points where 





uail were seen pefore the storm, and properly placed for a 


the benefit of the survivors. One man just west of town 
ran across a bevy in the road, and so hungry were they 
that they were reluctant to leave the track where they 
were picking, and stepped aside just to let his horse pass. 
Up to the date above mentioned all was “merry as a 
marriage bell” with the birds, the winter being mild. and 
open through central Michigan, and we looked for birds in 


plenty later in the year; but reports now coming in are © py 


discouraging. However, there were many birds left over 


now appears 


last autumn, and it is hoped more survived the storm than © i 
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VI.—Indtans. 


Not very far from Point Gustavus, on Muir Inlet, was 
a small village of Hunyah Indians from Chichagof 
Island, camped here for the purpose of fishing and seal 
hunting. Several times during the day canoes were seen 
covered with white cloth, and with occupants in white 
so as to resemble a small berg of floating ice. The seal 
hunters were armed with rifles, This village was on the 
beach at high water mark. It had not been long estab- 
lished, and was very clean. Fish, which looked like 
salmon, were drying on the seaffolds, several seal car- 
casses were lying about on the beach, and were not dis- 
turbed by dogs, showing that food was abundant. The 
shelters occupied by the Indians were made of bark, oval, 
and with a smoke-hole in the middle. There were one 
or two canvas tents. 

At three points on the south side of Yakutat Bay 
‘were camps of Indians, occupied by people from a dis- 
tance, who had come here for the seal hunting. The 

camps were near each other and represented In- 


-dians from different localities. They were on the beach, 


just above high water mark, and consisted chiefly of 
canvas wall tents, among which, however, were some of 


t, the primitive square summer shelters. These are covered 


spruce bark, in strips from 1 foot to 18 inches wide 
and 6, 8 or to feet long, laid on a frame and held in place 
by slender poles placed on them. Really the shelters are 


little more than sheds, though often on the windward side 
strips of bark or dried seal skins still on , Stand 
against thé shed to make a wind-break. fire burns 


in the center, and over it, resting on stones, is the pot, 


_ full of strips of seal blubber, from which the oil is being 


tried out. When this is done, the oil is ladled out of the 
kettle into small kegs or old kerosene oil cans, or into the 
ornamented rectangular cedar wood boxes of primitive 


pe. 

These boxes are beautifully made and very interest- 
ing, Each one consists of three pieces—a top or 
cover, a bottom and the four sides, these last being in a 
single piece—cut part way through, where each angle of 
the box is to come, so that if these divisions were cut 
entirely through the board, which is to form the sides, it 
would be in four pieces. The wood is then steamed 
opposite each line of cutting, and is bent at these lines, 
which thus begin to form the angles of the box, and are 
at last bent so that each two adjacent sides stand at right 
angles to each other, and the extremities of the board 
now meet, also at right angles. These extremities 
are now trimmed to form a tight joint, and this joint is 
fastened by sewing together the two edges with steamed 
cedar twigs. The bottom is sewed to the sides’ with 
twigs, the joint being so neatly fitted that the vessel will 
hold oil without leaking. When finished, the box is likely 
to be painted red and black, with the curious totemic 
ornamentation affected by these Indians, and the com- 
pleted vessel is used to hold oil, and often lasts for many 
years, sometimes descending from one generation to an- 
other. a 

Within the shelters, from the slender poles whicn sup 
port the roof, hangs food of various sorts; seal flippers, 
still covered with skin; sides of ribs; strips of blubber an 
inch thick and 18 inches long, sometimes braided about 
with the intestines of the seal; pieces of loin, and many 
other delicacies. In some of the houses women were seen 
roasting the unskinned seal flippers over the fire. When 
they were cooked they pulled them off the coals, heated 
an iron in the fire and singed cff the hair which remained 
on the skin. The flipper was then torn to pieces and the 
meat picked from the bones. 

Just outside several of the shelters stood four stakes 
driven in the ground at the angles of a rough square, each 
side of which measured 3 feet. Four other poles lashed 
to the top of these stakes made a rectangular frame, to 
which was laced the border of a seal skin, which hung 
down within the frame so as to form a bag or kettie- 
a sack, which might hold between one and two 
bushels, This was filled with strips of blubber waiting 
to be tried out. This is the primitive kettle of all North 
American tribes. 

In model the canoes of these Indians are unlike those in 
use further south. Below the prow or point at the bow 
where the gunwales come together they are distinctly 
cut away, and below this a cutwater projects again 8 or 
10 inches, its upper edge being above the water’s sur- 
face. This form of bow has a manifest use, namely, to 
push away the ice cakes which are constantly floating in 
the water, and to prevent them from knocking against 
and chafing the sides of the canoe. The cutwater is often 
bruised and battered, and the sides of canoes long in use 
ate also more or less rough and splintered by contact with 
the ice and with the stones of the beach, over which they 
are continually drawn in and out of the«water. The 
canoes are hollowed out of a single sprucé log, and even 
with modern tools the work of making them is consider- 


able. 

ee: oil is a necessity to these people. It forms a con- 
_ Side t part of their food, is used for cooking, a3 a 
- beverage, peor: berries in, and for various other 
ree. flesh of the seal is eaten, and its hide is 
“ of these alone would € the 
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t ‘by three or fg at stones, g 
in the aggregate 150 pounds. occupants sit or kneel 
_on little platforms fitted into bow or stern or perhaps on 
“a pile of branches covered with a blanket, a skin or a coat, 
so as to keep them out of the water, of which there is 
always mofe of less in the canoe. ea « 

rae omer a Acct 7 ee a projecting out 
¢ water is the, »of aoWinchester rifle ofyof 

2 double-basrel, shotgun and 2 seal spear 10 9r.20 feet. 
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ORNAMENTED HOUSEFRONT AND TOTEM POLE. 
Photo by E. S. Curtis. Copyright, 1899, by E. H. Harriman. 


long. Often the hunters are provided with white coats 
and hats, and sometimes they cover the boat with white 
cloth, so that it simulates a floating berg; but in Yakutat 
Bay this is not so necessary as in some other places, for 
here many of the bergs are covered with glacial dirt and 
debris, which gives them all degrees of dinginess, from 
pure white to black. 

The sealers leave the village and paddle out to the ice, 
with which much of the surface of the bay is covered, for 
huge fragments are constantly breaking off from the 
glaciers and floating down toward the sea. When a seal 
is detected in the water, no motion is made by the people 
in the boat, but when he dives they paddle hard toward 
the spot until it is almost time for him to reappear; then 
they stop and look for him, the hunter holding his gun 


es 


‘Photo by ES. Curtis. Copyright, 180, -by E. H. 'Harriman.-! 
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in readiness. If the seal comes up within shot of tire 
canoe, the hunter tries to kill it, and if he hits it 
they paddle quickly to the spot, and if possible fasten the 
spear in it either by throwing or thrusting. A long 
line is attached to the shaft of the spear, near its point, 
the end of which is kept in the boat, and the seal is grad- 
vally drawn to the canoe and clubbed to death, for the 
spear point, barbed on one side, seldom or never pulls 
out. Should the seal be only wounded and the hunter 
fail to strike it with the spear, it is pursucd and shot at 
again whenever it shows its head. It is thus likely soon 
to become exhausted and to fall a prey to the hunter. If, 
however, the seal can get among the thickly floating ice, 
where the view is interrupted, it is likely to escape. 

As seals are secured, the ballast of stones is thrown over- 
board to lighten the canoe, and by midday, or before tha* 
time, its prow is turned toward the camp. 

When the hunters reach the village the women com 


. down to the beach and help unload the canoe and carry 


its contents up to the camp, while. the men drag it up 
above high-water mark. 

The women now prepare the seals for use, and they 
do this by reversing the process of butchering as that 
is done by the forest or the plains Indians. In other 
words, the skin is the last thing they take off. The animal 
is split from chin to tail, the skull, arm and leg bones, 
viscera and backbone are removed and thrown away on 
the beach. There are left of the animal the ribs, loins 
and the blubber, attached to the skin, Next, the ribs are 
taken off and hung up in the bark shelters to smoke and 
dry. The loin and the flippers are cut off to be eaten 
fresh, and there remains she blubber with the attached 
skin, the whole being perhaps 134 inches in thickness. 

When the woman is ready to flense (or sculp) a 
number of these.skins she uses two tools; one of these 
is a board, the other a knife shaped like a chopping 
knife—that is to say, a crescent-shaped blade set in a 
wooden handle, sometimes solid and sometimes with a 
hole near one end of the handle, through which the 
thumb may pass. She sets the board up before her at an 
angle of degrees, kneels behind it, and throwing the 
skin over it hair side down, so that it lies flat on the 
board, she begins at the head and separates the blubber 
from the hide. The whiskers and lips of the seal have 
been cut off in the skinning. The starting of the blubber 
from the skin takes a. little time—a moment or two— 
but after this is done the woman draws the skin toward 
her with an almost continuous motion, pressing the 
keen knife down on skin and board, and the blubber cuts 
away like butter under the knife. As she separates the 
sheet of blubber from the skin she draws this to her, and 
with a twisting of her left hand rolls it into a thick, short 
rope, crosswise of the skin. The whole operation takes 
a surprisingly short time, and when completed there is the 
great oval sheet.of whité or pinkish white blubber and 
the rolled-up skin. The skin is now pushed to one side 
and the blubber spread. out on the board. ‘With her 


- knife the woman cuts this transversely into strips 8 inches 


wide, which are again subdivided into long strips an inch 
or less in width, These are cut into. shorter lengths, and 
then go into the try-pot. 


The place where these camps are located has been used 


for many years, perhaps for many generations. - The 


scenery which surrounds it is very bold, and the outlook 
up, down and across the bay beautiful; but the place itself 
is not now attractive, being filthy with seal fragments of 
all descriptions and ages, and redolent of grease. Every- 
body is working over the seals; and everything smells of 
seal. In somé:places the beach is white with the weath- 


ered bones of those killed many years ago; in others 


black or red with the carcasses of those captured early or 
present season. “Most of the seals, are 
skinned on the beach, and the fragments not carried up 
to the camp for 
be washed away Or to-rot where they lie. Sa 

At Sitka wajavere fortunate to meet Lieut. G.’ 


T) Emm ‘thé navy; retired. “He | for. 
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‘use remain about high water mark, to 


he made a very large collection of Indian implements, 
which are now in the ion of the American Museum 
of Natural History, in New York, Lieut. Emmons was 
kind enough to one or two of the party interested in 
such matters through the Indian village at Sitka, where 
many noteworthy things were seen. The houses are built, 
as in the ancient fashion, close to the beach, on which 
the canoes are drawn up and where many men were 
ivkering at their. canoes or were preparing to start off 
«.. fishing excursions. They still use the great old- 
fashioned wooden halibut hooks of their forefathers, but 
now these hooks are usually tipped with iron, often with 
a piece of a ten-penny nail filed sharp. The bait,-which 
is usually the arm of a cuttlefish, is firmly bound -to the 
hook, and the lines, instead of being made of kelp in 
the ancient fashion, are now ‘heavy cotton cod lines. In 


one or two of the houses were seen beautiful bear-skins . 


recently killed. In others men and women were at work 
fashioning miniature canoes and paddles, or weaving 
baskets for purposes of trade. 

At the house of a certain chief, Tentlatch by name, the 
party was received with some ceremony. Mr. Emmons, 
who speaks the Tlinkit language, introduced them, and 


‘the chief, who was a dignified, elderly man, shook hands 


gravely and pieasantly. Then he gave some orders to 
younger men who were there, a splendid bear skin was 
unrolled and spread on the floor, a chair placed .on it, 
and over this a handsome Chilcat: blanket was- thrown 
and one of the guests was offered this seat of honor. 
This was the old fashion of ‘treating .a visitor who was 
entitled to consideration. . As in the case of most Indians, 
the seat was at the back of the house and faced the door: 
’ After a little conversation, Lieut. Emmons asked the 
chief that the guests might be shown some of the ancient 
and sacred articles in his possession, and soom there 
were brought out a number of ceremonial ‘and head- 
dresses, which have in some degree’ a satred character, 
and which are not commonly shown. That they were ex- 
hibited was a favor wholly on account of Mr. Emmons. 
One of these head-dresses was of wood, and represented 
a killer whale. It was manifestly very old, the paint worn 
off in some places and the wood polished by much 
handling. It was ornamented with inlaid bits of Haliotis 
shell. One very beautiful hat was made of finely woven 
roots, and was mounted by six small cylinders, one above 
the other on the crown. Another head-dress was made 
of bear skin, to which was fastened a number of orna- 
ments hammered out of native copper. 

In only a few cases were really primitive and ancient 
objects seen. One of these was a bowl or mortar made 
from the vertebra of a whale. Its original use was for 
pulverizing tobacco. 

The mythology of these Indians and their social or- 
ganization is complex, and comparatively little is known 
iLout_ it, except to people who have closely studied the 
{ndians of the Koluschan family. Lieut. Emmons states 
that all these Alaska Indians are divided into two great 
groups. whose totems are the wolf and the raven. No 
intermarriage is permitted within these groups—that is 
to say, a member of the wolf group must not marry. a 
member of the raven group. Within each of these groups 
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ORNAMENTED HOUSE. 
Photo by E. S. Curtis. Copyright, 1899, by E. H. Harriman. 


are fifteen or sixteen others. Mother right prevails, the 
child following the mother, and the father not being any 
relation to the child. 

After the vessel had turned its prow homeward and had 
almost reached the southern boundary of Alaska a stop 
was made at a deserted Indian village near Cape Fox, 
where -were seen dwellings and the totem poles figured in 
this paper. 

The village bore the appearance of having been long 
abandoned. There was no evidence that people had 
lived here for years. Before the houses stood a dense 








growth of weeds and brush, and it was a difficult matter 
to make one’s way to the doorway. Within, the scene 
was the same. eeds grew up through the crevices of 
the bed places, thick branches of elders had made their 
way through holes in the walls, and were now flourishing 
under cover. 

Set on the margin of the curving beach, just above the 
sand tossed up at high water, stood the fourteen houses, 
and in front of them a number of.curious totem poles. 
How these appeared can be learned from an examination 
of the pictures far better than from any description. Each 
pole had its own peculiar character. The great one 
which stands before the house with the ornamented front, 
consists of several bears, one sitting on the nead-of an- 


other, and terminates above in a huge bird, the whole 

about §6 feet above the ground: ' The adotnment 
of the house front is interesting. On either sidé ‘of the 
door, and meeting above it, are the two halves df-a-great 
oan Seeeaane see Sabeneegmaaoe Der ot te ora 
and its left side to the right. The | and. the incisor 
and canine teeth are above the door, 


he carties across iis mouth. -A third pole shows.w1 
a bear has climbed the pole, gone into a hole in. the tree 
and is now looking out. The bear’s tracks are seen on 
either side of the middle line of the pole as it faces the 
observer. 

In the olden times these houses, while of the same shape 
as at present, were built of slabs; split or hewn from 


eet tree trunks, and were roofed with similat slabs. 


ow, however, many of the houses are made of sawed 
boards and roofed with split shingles. Many of them 
are 40 feet square. The fire burns on the ground in the 
middle of the floor, and the smoke ascending passes 
through the crevices of the roof left for that purpose along 





the ridgepole or through square holes sometimes cut in 
the roof above the fireplace. Around the walls, raised 
above the ground, are the bed places, and seats made of 
hewn planks, which show every stroke of the adze. At 
the back of the house, opposite the door, lives the chief, 
and here are gathered the sacred possessions of people 
of the dwelling. G. B. G. 


Slatuyal History. 
Big Lizards of Early Days. 


Two or three millions of years ago, in what the geolo- 
gists term Cretacious time, the geography of North 
America was very different. from what it is now. Then 
a considerable portion of what is new our Atlantic sea- 
board from New York south, together with-the whole of 
Florida and the northern and western sheres of the Gulf 
of Mexico, were covered with the salt sea. A great bay or 
estuary occupied what is now the Mississippi valley as 
far north as the Ohio River: Where Texas fiow is, and 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF SKELETON OF TYLOSAUR. 
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over all the plains east-of the Rocky Mountains, stretched 
a great arm of the sea, which perhaps.reached northwest- 
ward to the Arctic Ocean, where mouth;of the Mc- 
Kenzie River is now. The western borders of this great 
Mediterranean Sea lapped the feet of the R oun- 
tains. To the west of the Sierra Nevadas; along the 
coast of California, the sea also encroached, so that here 
hetween these two oceans there was a long and narrow 
continent, bordered by bays and islets; and some of these 
islets are now the summits of the Continental Divide. 

In this Cretacious Mediterranean Sea, over whose bot- 
tom, a few years ago, we used to chase the buffalo, where 
now the white man cultivates his corn, or pastures his 
herds and flocks, strange creatures lived in those days. 





THE TYLOSAUR AS HE LOOKED IN LIFE, if 


Tt was a time when the reptiles and their relatives, the 
birds, were wonderfully abundant, and had developed in 


many ‘strange directions. 

Some of the strangest of thebirds have often been de- 
setibed. They were p _in'many ways, but in none 
so remarkable as in ing "These teeth were 
not at all like the so-called roughness on the margins ofthe 
bills of some modern bitds; But were actual teeth, com- 

osed of dentine covered with enamel ) 
arenes aed “cepacia; sebeeibtid tae aon ot 
though having widely différent relationships; 
appearance was not unlike some of the guile, 
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SKELETON OF TYLOSAUR IN FRANCE AT MUSEUM. 
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Interesting, too, athong the inhabitants of this sea were 
now ifthe yellow chalk which f 
was onte the mud of the sea bottom, and which have been fi 
studied by Pare Se eatelogiets, of whom Prof. H. F. ‘9 
. Williston are the principal Americans Mi 
who are alive to-day. - 
A remarkably fine skeleton of the mosasaurs, compris- 
ing not only the bones but many of the cartilages as well, ‘ 
has recently been studied and mounted at.the American i 
Museum of Natural History, and Prof. Henry F. Osborn 
has written about it an interesting paper, which appears 
in the “Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
History.” ° 
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The specimen in question, which belongs to the genus 
Tylosaurus, includes practically all the bones of the ani- 
mal, and besides these parts of the cartilages of the 
throat and chest; the larynx, windpipe, portions of the 
shoulder girdle and the cartilages of the breast bone and 
those ribs attached to it. When found, these parts were 
preserved entire, but unfortunately in digging out the 
specimen these fragile portions were more or less in- 
jured. Nevertheless, Mr. Bourne, of Scott City, Kan., 
dug out the skeleton with great skill and care. It was 
taken up in a series of large slabs of the cream-colored 
Kansas chalk, in such manner that the various slabs fitted 
together at their edges, as in the original bedding, so 
that the great lizard now lies in the museum exactly as 
it lay in the chalk. The animal lies stretched out upon 
its belly, so that the back or upper surfaces of most of 
the bones are thus seen. Those of the left arm, however, 
are overturned. The skull is crushed, and so are some of 
the vertebrz. 

Although these great lizards are known chiefly from 
their bones, yet it now and then occurs, as in the case 
of the specimen under consideration, that some portions 
of the. softer and more perishable parts of the animal 
are preserved. And as the remains of these reptiles are 
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extremely abundant, and have been studied by many 
naturalists, it is pone yy combining the discoveries of 
all of them to give a.very fair notion of the appearance in 
life of reptiles of this type. 

What this appearance was is shown in the restoration 
of Prof. Osborn’s specimen by Mr. Chas. Knight. The 
animal had a small head, a thick, short neck, a stout body 
and a very powerful tail, which was its principal swim- 
ming organ. The four flippers or paddles were perhaps 
used to some extent to guide it as it swam, but no doubt 
were chiefly useful for progression on the ground. The 
mouth was armed with long curved teeth. There was a 
fin running along the back, and the tail above and below 
is margined with a broad fin, which gave it great power 


4 


against the waters. Tile length of the animal in question 
is a 30 feet. ee ' 

pee cones See of this naaeen " ur is not unlike oo 
of the well-known European ichthyosaurus, pictures o 
whieh ae so feomien. as : : 

-Mr. Osborn says that the mosasaurs are very .aticient 
marine offshoots of. the lizard family, which retain certain 
FEmaSS ant. Seenient © s. of that family. 

oughout they,are very highly specialized for actively 
preying on the inhabitants of the. sea, and constitute 
* We are indebted to Prof’ Ocborn tor the iin 

e are i to Prof. tn for the illustrations 
here shown, 
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Why We Should Extend Our Forest 


Reserves. : 


Cor, Joun S. Coorer, of Chicago, one of our foremost 
chaiipions of forest protection and extention, in a paper 
presented before the recent annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota State Forestry Association, said: u 

Go among the peopje trom vas cuca and towns in their 
annual outings, away oft in the few wild regions which 
may claim title to wilderness we have left, see them about 
stheir camp-fires with their rods and guns, and try to find 
Me a corruptionist, a railroad wrecker, a criminal, a bad 
man, at war with God, society and his own soul, and you 
will have discovered what | have not been able to in an 
experience of a quarter of a century among the camps 
of fishermen and sportsmen in the woods and waters of 


It is not contended that we should maintain and en- 
la our forests for that class of our population. We 
bard penitentiaries for them. But in behalf of that large 
class of our people who love nature, who count it as a 
step heavenward when they can commune with her in the 
deep solitudes of her forests and on the bosom of her 
peaceful waters, we ask for the preservation.of our re- 
niaining forests. “Sentimental,” says the highly prac- 
tical person. Yes; but so is love, so is art, so is beauty, 
so ig poetry, so is religion, so is heaven, so is God, and, 
thank God, so is the human soul. Burke, in substance, 
says, somewhere, that in order for one to love one’s coun- 
try, one’s country should be lovely, and that . 
physical beauty as well as moral ne political = 

oo. if the practical person wants a solid, practical rea- 
son for conserving our forests, he has it in the fact that 
it encourages patriotism.. Suppose this whole country of 
ours were in the same situation as great regions in the 
central northern part of your State, where all the mer- 
chantable and what used to be considered unmerchantable 
pine has been cut in accordance with that fine old prac- 
tice of our lumbermen, “Let the tail go with the hide,” 
where forest fires have come along and burned up the 
entrails; where all there is left are the uncanny skulls and 
protruding ribs in the shape of blackened stumps and 
dceadened trees: is any one optimist enough to believe that 
any great amount of American brains. blood and treasure 
would be at hand for sacrifice upon the altar of patriotism 
for such a country as that? 

And that leads me to say in concluding this hasty 
note that you good people of Minnesota have within your 
own present power this very winter an opportunity to 
preserve and reclaim for your own State and its people, 
now living and to come hereafter, the grandest region of 
forests, lakes. rivers and streams (considering its acces- 
sibility and inutility for other practical purposes) to be 
found in our country. And all you need to do to accom- 
pl-h it is to make vour wishes known to your representa- 
tives in the national Congress. 

{f the Minnesota delegauon in Congress this winter 
shall unanimously ask that the Federal Government set 
apart 2: a national nark or forest reeerve what are known 
as the Chipnewa Reservations around Leech. Cass and 
Winnehigashich lakes (comprising some 830.000 acres. of 
which more than one-quarter is covered by the lakes, rivers 
and streams) you will have the nucleus in your own State 
of what is destined to hecome the grandest forect reserve 
for the plain people of America to be found within ord 
borders. and vou will have it established, too, before the 
next century is three months old. 


Comments. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We cannot refrain from making comments upon some 
of the articles in your interesting issue for March 17. 

tu the firs. place. there are stronger reasons for protecting 
the gulls and terns than the sufficient one which you have 
gi\cn—that they are among the most pleasing and attrac- 
tne features of the shore. Their sanitary effect, and 
economic value as scavengers, should assure them protec- 
tion in all places. and at all seasons... Their value in_this 
dircetion is so well known and recognized in San Fran- 
circu that there is a fine of $50 for killing one of these 
lnrds. “the Chinese there used to shoot. trap and snare 
them for food. but they. have been obliged to discontinue 
this.practice. On our inland lakes the gulls are the most 
valuable scavengers, and eat hundreds of dead fish that 
would otherwise be left to seriously contaminate the 
water or pollute the air. 

We have found in their stomachs not only putrescent 
fish. lu also decaying mice and small birds. By all 
means. let us have the gulls and terns protected, not only 
for esthetic but also for sanitary reasons. 

In regard to the subject of game wardens, it must be 
remembered that there is now a bill in the State Legis- 
lature providing for one warden for each county. Eve 
true sportsman and naturalist in the Stateof New. Y. 
shovld write and get his friends to write at once to his 
member of the State Legislature urging prompt 
favorable action upon this important bill, o 

The notes on the recent observations of wild 
interesting. It annears that they are 
after having as nearly suffered as any crea 
can and vet remain on the earth. : Zs 

A year ago lact summer several pair® of them nested in 
the trees on the lowland near the mouth of the inlet to 
Cavuga Take but a cerious check to their increase was 
the unccrupulous gunner, who should not claim toJhe a 
sporteman, Dering the summer afternoons men would 
come for a distance. of seven or eight miles. and stand 
with gvne around the margins of the swamp waiting for 
the wild pieeons to came into the trees in the evening. 
We know of five or cix having been shot in a single even- 
ine. regardless of season, 

Tt ic na wonder the hirde world nat stand this percecn- 
tien and rerern to this nlace the ‘next summer. Abort 
five or six pairs of them nested lact vear in come trees 
abent four miles from the site of their former perse- 
ction ; 

Tn Avgnuet. after crone had heen harvested and. hefore 
Plontine we examined the eranc nf eome of thee hirds 
and farnd them to contain little hecidec grains of wheat 
avd beclbwheot, which had doubtless heen stattered on 
the erened ducine harvest. x H. A. Surrace._° 
1 Fruaca.N Y March 175 , 






Oddities in Nature. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ : ; 

I send you herewith photograph of a live partial albino 
English pheasant, and also a couple of views of a very 
remarkable tree I recently discovered near Montrose 
Park, Orange, N. J f : 

The tail of the cock pheasant is pure white, also many 
white and cream colored feathers mixed with his body 
feathers. A number of the féathers resemble the color 





PARTIAL ALBINO PHEASANT. 


and markings of a peacock’s tail feathers on breast. There 
is no sign of a white ring on neck, which is usual with 
most birds. He is a very beautiful bird, but should be 
seen to be appreciated, as he is difficult to properly de- 
scribe. Any one wishing to see this bird may do so by 
calling on Mr. Rosney at our farm, Eagle Rock Turnpike 
and Prospect avenue, West Orange, N. J 

It may take some imagination to see the resemblance of 





CURIOUS TREE GROWTH. 


a stag’s head in the photographs of tree, but it is so perfect 
to life that an unusually quiet mare I was driving while 
attempting to take the photographs, tried her best to bolt. 
Nature ‘has alone produced this strange effect, the 
trunk (the head) never having been tampered with in any 
way. I trust some vandal will not come along and destroy 
or mutilate this.odd freak of nature. 

1 wish to say a word in sea of the work done and the 


4 
eh ee ew ersey Game and Fish Commis- 
i is by far the best and most concise report of the 
x -ever 
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to the cota and the Commissioners 
work in the way of game protection, 
d intelligent. active game wardens: who are 
now wintering some quail and English pheacants. 
H. N. Munn. 





The Coming Birds, 


Sprinerrerd, Ill., March 8—A clear, mild, sunshiny 
day. Rambling in the woods and fields three miles west 
of here with an 7 for the birds. I hear song sparrows 
in song, passing bluebirds twittering their fall notes, a 
solitary robin in an orchard near woods, feeding on 
frozen apples, with a pause now and then for a faint bit 
of melody : highholes, their rollicking cackle coming from 
far and near: meadow larks in the snow-covered fields. 
The winter residents very abundant—cardinal grosbeaks, 
red-headed and downy woodoeckers, tufted titmice, 
chickadees, white-hreasted nuthatches. hrown creepers, 
slate-colored cnow birds. goldfinches (feeding on the seeds 
of the nendent butterballs of svcamores), prairie horned 
lasks, bluejays and crows, which pass close to me in reck- 
i -v ; 


less abandon, evidently aware that I was only hunting 
without a_gun. ape 
March 9g—Robins abundant about the house, singing 
merrily ; more passing bluebirds, and the fall note again. 
March 10—Purple grackles make their appearance. 
March 11—Near the Capitol I notice a tlock of several 
hundred birds scattered about in an oak, the greater por- 
tion perching very demurely and compactly, while some 
were. flying about. A wheezy whistle characterized the 
cedar bird, but their larger size—somewhat smaller than a 
robin—made me pause and take a closer look, which 
led me to believe that that far-famed nomad, the Bo- 
hemian waxwing, was before me. Their coming was as 
mysterious as their departure. T. M.S 





Harriman Alaska Expedition Parers. 


THE scientific results of the Harriman Alaska expedi- 
tion, which are already beginning to be made public, en- 
tirely justify all that has been said concerning the in- 
terest and importance of this trip. ; 

Under the title “Papers from the Harriman Alaska Ex- 
pedition,” Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in the “Proceedings of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences,” publishes de- 
scriptions of no less than twenty-six new mammals from 
Alaska and British North America. Of these, two are 
foxes, five shrews, three spermophiles, eleven mice and 
lemmings, one porcupine and. four hares. 

The Kadiak Island (Vulpes harrimani), named for 
Mr. Harriman, is the lar; the known North Ameri- 
can foxes. It has small ears, but an enormous tail, 1s 
tawny yellow in color and much grizzled on the posterior 
half of the back. "AA 


The Hall Island fox belongs to the Arctic fox group, 


. but seems to be an island type with a particularly short 


and broad skull. The porcupine found on the Alaska 
Peninsula is peculiar exemeats for its w color. 
of the hares (Lepus ofhus and L. io romus). are 
hares of great size. The first is from St. Michaels, 
the second was collected by Dr. Chas. Palache at Stepovak 
— on the Alaska Peninsula. 

ther interesting announcements in connection with 
the Harriman Alaska expedition may be looked for in the 
near future. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Fair Play for Foxes. 


WHat constitutes sport? The question is not yet 
threadbare, though it has been shaken out and brushed up 
constantly for years, 

‘There are those who look with horror on the shooting 
of foxes, and in their own country where it is possible 
to hunt with horses it would certainly be a waste of ma- 
terial for a man to go out with a hound and shoot a fox 
which should have turnished a run for fifty or more of 
men, dogs and horses. 

In the land of hills, woods and rocky pastures, covered 
with a cobweb of wire fences, another style of hunting 
must prevail, and hundreds of as good sportsmen as 
breathe practice fox hunting in the so-called American 
style. This method also has its ethics, and a sinner 
against the local sentiment should be held in the same 
esteem as the shooter of foxes in England. 

There is a growing number of sportsmen, thanks to the 
teachings of Forest anp Stream and its followers, who 
see far more in hunting than mere killing, and whose 
constant aim is to get the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment with the least bloodshed. To such the tramp over 
the hills, the views, the working of the dogs, and the 
thousand other pleasures which increase with experience, 
are sufficient reward if the game finally gets off. There 
are men of my acquaintance who have been out a score of 
times andghave yet to kill their first fox. When they get 
him they will exult, no.doubt, but verily they have their 
reward already. The easiest man in town to get to go is 
one who has ing for two seasons and has not yet 
even seen a fox. He says that only to trace the course 
of the hounds by the cry is enough for him. 

To these men a holed fox has found sanctuary. They 
are not hunting two or three dollars’ worth of a The 
fox is left to rest. Another day he will give them an- 
other run. As for catching in a trap—well, hardly! 

It is not to be denied that a great many who trap foxes 
are good sportsmen, but it seems impossible that one who 
appreciates hunting with hounds could be so wasteful of 
his sport as to dig it out or trap it. From the economic 
standpoint of a sportsman, to destroy a den or to trap a 
fox seems indefensible. The farmer who looks upon: the 
fox as a thieving rascal deserving of no mercy is excus- 
able, according to his lights, if c digs out a litter and 
knocks them on the head with his hoe, but not the man 
who calls himself a lover of fox hunting. 

As to a close season on s, so long as they are looked 
upon as pests it-would seem impracticable. It was tried 
for two years in.the Province of Quebec. but did not 
work. F , Mature protects them pretty thorougli- 
ly. For nature’s.close season the skins are not worth 
getting, and in warm weather it is poor sport for dog or 
man. Many dogs refuse to @ female in spring 
time, and if chased they hole soon. — 

The shotgun is the accented weapon, Overlooking pos- 
sible danger to a distant friend. a man with a rifle ts apt 
to take a long shot at a fox going dirett to an occupied 
stand. depriving another of a chance fairly his. It is 
sometimes argued that a single bullet is more snortsman- 
ike, but when-one has correctly chosen a position and 
stood like a statue, keeping his nerve with a hesitancy. 
oot aren crs Ae heel Bit Be mrtg a Moa 
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finally he is within range. he hae earned his trophy 
honorably as he who lias succesfully chanced a Tong shot 
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How they do yar 
body tell us. what kind a hunt? I used 
to know, but experience seems to have untaught me lots of 
things. Does one fox give more scent than another. or 
is it all weather? Should a hound be fed on the morn- 
ing of a hunt? I have seen a tired hound eat a sand- 
wich and start off like a. new. dog. 

The season for hunting is about over. and the best we 
can do is to read about it; so. if you can’t write up a hunt 
help in the. discussion, and suggest new subjects and 
theories. May we not have the space, Mr. Editor? 

Joseruus, 

SueRsrooke, Quebec, 





After Sheep in Wyoming. 


Amonc the gprsenge: memories of my trip to Jackson’s 
Hole last fall I give the sheep hunting first place, and in 
the following I shall confine myself to experiences with 
that ‘noble animal, leaving ont the elk and antelope, for 
which this region is justly famous. 

} left the Hole on Sept. 5 and camped in the evening 
near the head of Flat Creek in time to catch a fine string 
of trout. The next day I started out with my guide, 
Clark Caswell. to prospect for sheep on the mountain 
of the same name. We hunted all day, ascending to the 
top, at an altitude of 11,000 feet, but finding no tracks 
less than ten days old we decided to move on. I was out 
for good heads of sheep, antelope and elk. but sheep being 
by far the most difficult to obtain, I had decided to start 
first on the uncertain part of the hunt. 

The.7th found us camped in a snug basin beside a small 
pond, and at an elevation of 9.200 eet. That evening we 
saw the first elk. and I had a long shot at a bull. 

The following morning was spent in camp, but in the 
afternoon we took a short hunt with the glasses. and 
succeeded in loca.ing three rams. It had always been 
my ambition to hunt sheep. and of course the first sight 
of this, ‘one of the nob’est game animals in North Amer- 
ica, filled:-me with great enthusiasm. Through a power- 
ful telescope 1 could easily see that one of the rams had 
a large head, but as the shy fellows already had our 
scent, we lay still till they had trotted out of sight, and 
then returned to camp. 

The next day we started early, intending to hunt up 
our sheep of the previous evening, but the wind proving 
false, we rode over to the head of Granite Creek. and 
leaving the horses in a beautiful little meadow made the 
ascent of the Granite Range and carefully examinéd every 
bit of ground. We were not rewarded by the sight of 
game till late in the afternoon. when, as we were descend- 
ing. we caught sight of a bunch of nineteen sheep on 
the opposite s:de of the valley. The glasses showed 
them to be all ewes and lambs, but I was very anxious 
to get a closer look, so we set out for a long stalk. 

The sheep were working slowly a'ong the edge of the 
rim rock, and if we could but gain the top of the cliff 
they would only be about 200 feet below us. 

This we proceeded to do. although it turned out to be 
a much harder job than we anticipated. Up and down 
the most impossible crags we crawled. till Clark vowed 
we would be shot for goats if any other hunter happened 
to be about. However. in time we gained the desired 
point, and removing our boots stole carefully down a steep 
rock slide and peeped over the edge of the cliff. Nothing 
was in sight, but presently the whole band came troop- 





A BEAUTY, 


ng around a buttress of rock, and began feeding directly 
below us. So large a flock as nineteen is an unusual 
sight*in this country, even on the winter ranges, and 
we watched them for some time with great interest. Then 


we began shouting. but this they could not hear because 


a gale of wind was rising out of the valley, and pre- 
vented any ordinary sound from reaching them. I doubt 
even if my .30-30 would have alarmed them much, es- 
pecially if we had kept out of s'ght. A couple of rocks 
dropped into their very midst finally convinced them that 
they had business elsewhere, and the way they vanished 
was a caution. 

It was almost night when we reached the horses, and 
a dark two-hour ride we had of it getting back to camp. 

It seemed too much to expect to find sheep three days 
in succession in a country where they ar@as scarce as 
about Jackson’s Hole. Nevertheless. the follow'ng day, 
the wind being fairly satisfactory. we decided to hunt the 
first range. and started as usual on horseback. knowing 
that before night we would have all the exercise requisite 
to a good sleep without the pull to the top of the ridge, 
which “was easily accomplished in the saddie. 

Picketing the horses. we carefully surveyed the cafion 
where we had seen our first sheep: then descending into 
it we found fresh sheen paths. and tracks. stamped in the 
loose shale. Making the steep ascert of the further. side, 
we kept around to the north of a high bald hill, fina'ly 
coming out on arother: but higher. pass. Advancing 
slowly. we seanred bit by bit the country which came in 
sicht: below—a mass°of>small broken ‘hls. interspersed 
with meadows and patches of dwarfed snrnce, Neah- 
ing showed up, however, and crossing this pass we as- 
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cended the main backbone of the range, keeping to a 
sheep trail that led us up along the south side and followed 
just below the summit. We went some distance on this 
trail, then gaining a favorable point began to look over. 
the country.on the north s:de. 

Tired of the constant strain of the glass, 1 was. just 
enjoying the rugged view, when my eyes alignted by. ac- 
cident on a bunch of seven sheep dotted wver a snow 
drift which partially filled a. big basin below us.. We 
hastened to make ourselves a8 small as possible, for our 
position against the sky line was a dangerous \one,,and 
moreover the wind was exactly wrong: Quickly retrac- 
ing our steps along the southside. and gaining a point 
which appeared safe. we lay .down.and took a good look. 

So smooth was the top. of the range that.it .was very 
difficult to get a view of the sheep .without exposing 
ourselves,-and we were in. fear and trembling, lest some 
flash of light from the lens ‘of. the glass should attract 
their attention. Certain it was that the flock were all 
rams, and. at least two good heads were present; we 
could see them quite nicely, outlined against, the snow. 
But their position was absolutely safe, and all we could 
do was to wait developments. 

The sheep, having nibbled a short time at. the snow, 
sauntered out among some huge boulders, and-there lay 
down for a midday siesta, oly one tam,.who mounted 





SCANNING THE COUNTRY, 


a huge flat rock for sentry duty, remaining in sight. 

‘There was no telling how long we might have to re- 
main, so it was decided that the best thing we could do 
was to eat lunch. The day was perfect, and the view 
up and down the granite valley superb. Not a cloud 
was in sight. and just enough wind breathed upon us to 
keep us from being uncomfortably hot, 

Now, if this tale was of a model and imaginary hunt, 
the following should not appear, but-1 am not dreaming— 
simply relating the truth, 

I was very comfortably munching my bread and cho- 
colate. and thinking that, after all sheep hunting was 
pretty easy, when I accidentally ra:tled the top of the 
lunch tin. Like a flash, every sheep was in the air, 
though at that. distance it. seemed. incredible to me that 
they could have heard so slight a noise. Luckily they hal 
net loca.ed the sound, and. instead of bolting from it they 
came toward us under the cliff until they were out of 
sight. We knew, however, that.they hadn't gone far, for 
we soon heard them among the rocks some distance below 
us. 

Lunch and rest were forgotten. Although the wind 
was not favorable, we decided to trust to the lee along 
the north s.de, and to drop. straight down to the edge 
of the cliff, a movement which, if successful, wouid gain 
us an easy stot. The place. which we had to go down 
was a particularly steep and wicked slide of loo:e rocks, 
and I had the greatest dcubt whether we cculd accom- 
plish our object wi:hcut discharging a whole ava'anche 
on the game below, to say nothing of including ourselves 
in the said avalanche. . 

However, we removed our shoes, and taking only our 
rifles crept downward, placing one foot ahead oi. the 
other with the utmost. caution, while supporting our 
bodies with our free hands. It seemed to me we must 
have been twenty minutes in making that descent. yet we 
were successful, in that, only one small stone rolled over 
the cliff. As we approached the edge. every nerve was on 
a tension. Would the sheep see us and bound out from 
below. giving a difficult flying shot. or would there be 
time to pick the biggest head and make sure? 

As it turned out. noth'ng was in sight. We followed the 
cliff to its eastern end, without result; then we worked 
westward. Surely they could not have escaped us. apd 
just as I was feeling a bit g’um. Clark, who was lead- 
ing, turned his head slowly ard gave me a solemn wink. 
I crept up to him. and sure enough there they were, feed- 
ing on a grassy slope. a third of a mile distant. They 
were also above us. which was a d sadvantage; but now 
we had the wind right. and our spirits rose. 

Slipping back. we made a safe sneak up hill. with 
scant cover. until at last we were about on their level. 
Just then the mystic seven began to work toward us. and 
curling up behind a rock we resolved to give them all 
they wanted. But they soon started feed'ng again. and 
we slid along. now wih the most laborious caution, 
slowly, but surely. lessening that fata! distance. 

We were crawling over a very difficult country. com- 

osed of narrow benches and steep. sun-baked slides. 
ity socks had no bottoms left. and my feet began to feel 
the-effects. A false step might mean no sheep or a 
broken leg. or both together: vet neither the discom- 
forts nor risks were felt in the all-absorbing presence of 
those seven rams. | 

At last we drew un-hehind a rock. bevond which we 
could not advarce. for a deen gully filled with snow 
separated us from the game, The shot was not much over 


1co yards, vet the cover was-so scarce tha’ it was diffi- ’ 
cult to pick the largest arimal. and aim without inning” 


the whole bunch. - Several times they looked right'ar ha, 
ard once two voune fellawe placing on «ame landé thile 
made such a noise that-I thought the whole of them had 
gone. 








MOWNISTIOT 3 boa 

Finally my chance came. The largest tam presented a 
side shot, while Clark had. picked out the next best, 
feeding ‘close to mine.. Shoving the rifle slowly forward, 
I rosé arid fired, and withthe dull thud of the bullet the 
big ram’ whéeled and: faced me and I fired’again. Mean- © 
while Clark’s shecp jumped and stopped, and he shot 
twice, evidently landing his bullets. 

Now all was the wildest confusion. Three'sheep broke 
past us, leaping’ down the steep hill and appearing again 
ar below. In a few seconds almost they had vanished, 
My ram made a few turns and fell dead, while Clark’s 
sheep, followed by two others, ran off in a westerly di- 
rection, I taking a flying shot at the wounded animal as 
he disappeared. 

Our excitément was intense, and.in my hurry to cross 
the snow gully I slipped and came near going a lung 
way. After that I cut steps across with the stock of my 
gun, for it was no easy thing to get a foothold on that 
hard, steep stiow slide, with nothing but the remains of 
a pair of socks. 

he ram was a beauty. He was large, with a very 
dark coat of hair. and his head, although not a record- 
breaker. was considered good sized for a oon sheep. 
The base of the horns measured 1s inches, while the 
length was 2 inches, the left horn being slightly broken 
at the tip. The total length of the animal was 62 inches, 
and his standing height was 37 inches. The little .30-30 
had done it work well, the ball ranging through from side 
to side about 3 inches above the heart. 

Clark returned for the boots, camera, glasses, etc., 
which were scattered over various parts of the mountain, 
while I looked around for traces of the wounded ram. [ 
foufid a few drops of blood. but as the trail led in the 
direction of camp I did not attempt to follow. 

When’ Clark returned, the camera had to do its duty, 
and then we sat down and finished our interrupted lunch. 

After eating, we dressed out the meat, and leaving the 
bulk for next day, we started along, one with the head 
and the other with a ham. 

I insisted that we follow the trail of the other sheep 
and do all that was possible to recover him. Clark did 
not believe there was any chance of finding him, and in- 
deed the prospect did look very poor. 

We worked hard on the trail, and just as we had lost 
all sign happened to spy out the sheep, stone dead. The 
bullet had struck too far back, and I rather wondered 
that it kil‘ed him as soon as it did. 

This sheep was not so large as the other. but had a 
very pretty pair of horns. We left a gun. knife, cartridges, 
etc., about the carcass to keep off coyotes. and then, each 
shouldering a head, reached the 2zorses in good seasun 
and rode to camp. 

I believe this was one of the pleasantest hunts 1 ever 
had. and although I made another successfu! sheep hunt 
in October, it was under conditions so trying that the 
pleasure was, to say the least. mixed. 

We were. I think, extremely lucky in finding sheep 
so easily. The animals have been sadly reduced. not so 
much by constant hunting as by their great enemy. the 
scab, a disease which appears to wipe out whole colonies. 

I heard of but two other sheep heads being taken out 
of the Jackson’s Hole region this fall. and there could 
have been very few rart’es which killed sheep without 
being heard from. Chief Warden Nelson, whom | met 
while hunting elk later on. was of the opinion that sheep 
should be protected for a term of years, as moose are at 
present, and I believe the measure would be a very wise 





HUME UF rite SiicEP. 


one. Two days after this hunt I saw three fine rams 
while taking the outfit over to Crystal Creek, but they 
were of course left. scrupulously. alone. 

The excitement of a long stalk after mountain game 
cannot be imagined um:il experienced. and for my part 
give me a day with the sheep in the Western mountains 
zbove all other forms of sport. 

J. C. Purxitrs. 


Wy maz Spring Note. 


Isnawoop, Wyo.. March 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On the South Fork of Stinking Water. cighteen miles 
above [shawood. you will find Brown's Ranch. where there 
is always fine trout fishing. Almost every day I go to the 
river I see lots of fine trout. ‘ 

All the grouse have gone to the mountains now; they 
will be down next month. 

Elk and sheep are wandering by. Deer seem not to 
have come down ‘from the mountains yet. The winter 
has been so fine they have no cause to look for winter 
feed. Antelone seem to be scarce up here, All game has 
wititered well so far. 

The other day while coming through a cafion in com- 
pany of Cy Snvder,-we caw a cnowslide com'ng toward 
some élk. The elk séemed to he afraid of heing caucht. «o 
they divided. byt one was canght. After the slide was 
pact! we’ went down. and there wae the dead elk. tt was 


‘moderately fat: hut co hailly ertished as to he fit only’ for 
hea¥ hait? when the time comes for them to leave their 
Two heats were killed last year near hy. also 
others are traveling up wr <a 


‘ dug-anrs! 
twa mire’ séen. “A few 
the river. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





For Bear Protection. 


Bditor Forest and Stream: 

As you scan this methinks I hear you say, “There are 
cranks and cranks, but this Troy fellow the bun.” 
Fear of this does not, however, deter me from taking a 
skot at a matter wherein economic considerations at 
least, if not those of sportsmanship or humanity, should 
obtain and be permitted to govern. The matter to which 
I refer is the shabby treatment that Ursus americanus 
receives at the hands of the people of this free and en-" 
lightened country. ‘ 

Somewhere along in the middle eighties the under- 
signee. through the medium of Forest anpD STREAM, 

vocated the protection of the black bear at certain 
seasons, with a perpetual close season for juvenile bears, 
but received mighty little Seana from any. quar- 
ter—in fact, did receive a letter from the editor of that 
paper advising him that if he wished to do any mission- 
ary work in the bear protection line there was an ex- 
cellent field for such work in that portion of Maine 
where bears are suspecied of making free with the farm- 
ers’ pumpkins and occasionally dining on mutton. The 
letter likewise hinted that the reception accorded the 
missionary would be warm and cheerful, more or less. 
This advice to “Go East, young man,” however excel- 
lent it may have been, was not followed, but I have since 
continued to study the bear question and have learned 
nothing to cause me to recede from the position taken 
fifteen years ago, and am still an advocate of the pro- 
tection of that finest of all game mammals, the black bear, 
and, moreover, am willing to wager a big red apple that 
I can show you a single county in this State where more 
sheep are annually destroyed by dogs than are killed by 
bears in all New York and New England combined. 

This, however, is no reason why all dogs should be 
put out of the way. 

I should not, in all probability, have broken loose on 
the bear subject at this time but for a picture entitled 
“A Den of Maine Cubs” that appeared in this week’s 
issue of Forest AND STREAM, which picture tells its own 
story, and no words are needed to convey its pathos to the 
mind of the humane and intelligent reader. Could every 
baby bear picture of this sort be accompanied by a com- 
penee piece showing the man who provided the material 
or the picture intensely interested in the pursuit of geo- 
logical knowledge within the inclosed premises of some 
well conducted penitentiary—one run on strictly busi- 
ness lines—it would in a degree lessen the desire on the 
part of humane people to use “cuss” words. 

In the same issue of Forest AND STREAM we are told 
that the mother of these innocents was killed—the laws 
of all of our States sanction and in many instances en- 
courage this form of outrage—and that it took a whole 
week to get these youngsters into a quiescent state so 
that they could be photographed at leisure, leaving to 
the imagination of the reader, the suffering of these poor 
little creatures during that period of slow starvation, 
under the guise of trying to “raise ’em by hand.” 

To me it is inconceivable that a creature that has such 
great economic value, both as to flesh and fur, and at 
the same time one of the grandest game animals that 
this continent is possessed of, should be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed at all times, in any manner and at any stage of 
its existence. To my dull comprekension it seems not 
only a wanton destruction of the “g&miest sort of game,” 
but at the same time a willful waSte of much valuable 
food and fur, for surely neither the mother of.a litter of 
week-old bear cubs nor her helpless progeny could have 
any value as an item of food, even if the dam’s pelt 
might bring a few dollars. 

lf,we were to name a half dozen of the most desirable 
game mammals on this continent, we would find the 
name of Ursus americanus occupying a high place on the 
list; or if to name a half dozen of the most valued fur- 
bearing animals in the order of their value, our friend the 
black bear would not be found at the foot of thé class 
by any means. : 

Next to the head of the lordly moose, what trophy of 
the Eastern game fields can compared to a fine, 
glossy bear rug, the acquiring of which in a sportsman- 
like manner requires more of true, keen sportsmanship 
and ktiowledge of woodcraft than the killing of a whole 
herd of deer or of almost any other game on the list of 
protec’ animals? 

New York State took a step in the right direction 
when it abolished the bounty on bears, and I trust that 
other States will do likewise, atid that alf States will go 
a step further and protect the bear at certain seasons of 
the year, at least as a valuable fur-bearing animal, even 
if his game qualities are not recognized by our legislative 
Solons. 

The Province of Quebec has made a crude sort of at- 
tempt at bruin’s protection, but not enough to insure 
his material increase in the near future. 

If one may judge from what I saw and heard when the 
bill for the repeal of the bear bounty clause in the game 
law was before the Committee of Forestry, Fisheries and 
Game a few years ago, there need be no fear entertained 
on the part of the people of this and other States that 
the cause of progress, of education, or of the Sunday 
school will suffer by reason of its being wiped off the 
statute books. The sert of people who were whining for 
the retention of the bounty was one of the best arguments 
for' its abrogation, and the members of the committee 
were convinced that parties who slaughtered infant bears 
for the sake of a paltry bounty were not the proper per- 
sons to intrust with the framing of our game laws. Not 
one recognized Adirondack guide asked for its reten- 
tion; all were apparently in favor of wiping it off the 
statute books. 

One rather facetious individual, formerly a guide, who 
appeared in favor of Senator Malby’s bill for abolishing 
the bounty, remarked that it could not be truly said that 
the State was the loser in the bounty transaction, as the 
bounty money when received was usually converted into 
rum, the rum into “drunks.” and that-most of the money 
e¢ame back in the way of fines and could be used again 
in vayment of other bounties. 

Since the Malby bill was enacted into law there has 
been no particular incentive to the class named to slaugh- 
ter .infantile bears, but these and their dams as well at 
certain periods should receive protection from the rapac- 
ity of that other class of “smart Alecks” who persist in 


in-si for the fun of the WR 
ta tere t casters Sone Seon 
bruin and for all other valuable fur bearers, with absolute 


protection for the young of each ies; also eliminate 
se far as le the use of that horrid engine of tor- 
ture and ion, the steel trap. ‘ 


Forest AND STREAM is doing excellent work in trying 
to save from extermination that. useful and ornamental 
bird the gull. Let us hope some day it wilt give bruin 


a show. M. ScHENCK. 
Troy, N. Y. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Two Colonels, 
WE have two colonels out here in Chi who are hard 
to duplicate in all the lands of the 1, John S. 


Cooper and Col. C. E. Felton. The former is a famous 
fisherman and the latter a famous shooter, and both are 
characters worth meeting. It is with regret that one must 
announce that both gentlemen are this week 
home sick in bed with what seems much the same trouble, 
this grip which is so annoying and so dangerous. It is 
to be hoped that the two colonels will soon get back to 
business. Col. Cooper was on the eve of starting to Wash- 
in on business connected with the National Park 
w he was taken ill. 


Haw Masy Boffalo Are Left? 


Mr. S, Pedlow, of this city, writes asking information 
regarding the number of buffalo alive, his question com- 


ing in the following form: 

“In order to ea would you be kind enough to 
let me know, either Forest AND STREAM or direct, 
how many buffalo there are in the United States to-day, 
and how many there were five years ago (1895) ? 

“T presume you will have the figures, and if you would 
favor me it would be esteemed. 

I arene Petes of ws mre. pte one lias ny 
such figures” in a ute ee of accurac or 
reasons that are ary obvious. _ In 1895, when Billy flofer 
and myself made the trip through the Yellowstone Park’ 
in the winter with the purpose of comeing the buffalo, it 
was supposed that there were 500 buffalo left in the Yel- 


we had counted the same bunch more.than once. Prob- 
ably there were 100 to 125 head in the Park at that time. 
There were at that time in the Musselshell country of 
Montana about eight or ten head of buffalo, which were 
later killed by the Crees. There were also then perhaps a 
few animals of a somewhat mythical herd in the Red 
Desert of Wyoming, never estimated at over a dozen 
head, and whose existence for the past ten years has 
been more than doubtful. Also the same could be said 
regarding the “Lost Park herd” of Colorado, where, for a 
time, a half-dozen or so buffalo were known to exist. 
There may have been a half-dozen of them in 1895, but it 
is doubtful if any are alive now. 

The buffalo of the Yellowstone Park met their fate the 
more quickly by reason of the fact that during a mild win- 
ter they wandered out from the west side of the Park and 
were killed by men along the edge of the Park. As they 
were picked up about as fast as they came out into Idaho 
or the Market Lake precincts, it is unlikely that any are 
left alive outside the Park. Inside that Park at last ac- 
counts, during the past year, there were only about twelve 
or fifteen buffalo supposed to be left, and these were not 
breeding. 

There is not, in all likelihood, a single individual left 
of the Staked Plains herd out of which Buffalo Jones 
caught his calves in 1886 to 1889. Up in the Peace River 
region of the British Possessions there really is a herd of 
wood bison left, for so my friend Norris, who was up 
there last year, tells me, and he says the Indians know 
where they are. The numbers of these are not known 
and it would be only guesswork to state them, as indeed 
it is more or less ara to state figures as above. 

On the face of all discoverable information on this 
head it is safe to say there are not a dozen live wild 
buffalo outside the Yellowstone Park in the United States, 
and if there is a single one I do not know where it is. 
Inside the Park there may be twenty head or so. ; 

The Peace River herd, not in the United States, and al- 
ways more or less a matter of fable, may number a 
hundred head, eee it is by no means likely. It is more 
apt to be the case that there may be only a score or so of 
these animals which have been able to escape the hungry 
Indians of that forsaken region. 

I am supposing the above question to be regarding 
wild buffalo, and not. those domesticated. In domestic 
herds, of full bloods and mixed breeds there are perhaps 
between 300 and 500, supposing the Allard herd of the 


Flathead reservation to have fairly well kept up its stock -. 


for the past two years, and including the Austin Corbin 
herd at about its figures of the last year. The Goodnight 
and the Jas. J. Hill herds are included in the above 
estimate, all of which is, of course, but an approximation. 


Mote News from the Far North. 


Mr: George L. Ainsworth, writing from Racine, Wis., 
has some very interesting remarks in his following letter 
regarding the habitat of birds, etc., in the icy North coun- 
try, from which it seems he too has recently returned. 
He writes as below: 

“Referring to your item in ‘Chicago and the West’ 
for to-day on the northern limit of the jecksnipe, I killed 
ocones during August and September, 1808, in the 

cKenzie delta, a thousand miles north of Lesser Slave 
Lake, and they were just as wild and could make just as 
many Sete. te Se cated 20 ay com hese in Wisconsin. 

“Regarding nesting place of canvasbacks, I saw a little 
bunch of five, all drakes, on Great Slave Lake in June, 
1898, and late ‘in eo we killed two lone drakes 
on the waters of Bells River, a'tributary of the Porcu- 
pine. These birds were no doubt nesting, but were all that 
I saw in a trip of over four thousand miles, and lasting 
two summers, on Peace, McKenzie, Porcupine and Yukon 


- “The bulk of these birds must nest in the Barren Lands 


Lake or cross into Siberia. 


to the northeast of Great Slave 
“Bluebills, golden-¢ye, greenwing, teal, but- 


middle of the lake where the snow z 
“The outlet of Lesser Slave Lake does not freeze for 
several miles from the lake, and I suppose they found 
water and feed there. 
“Mr. George H. Thomas, of Chicago, died in our camp 
on Rat River, N. W. T., last winter.” 


Spring Trade. 


Mr. Jas. L. Van Uxem, of this city, whose Randolph 
street store is well known in this city as a place to 
get practical sporting gear, whether for rod or gun pur- 
poses, has just brought out his new e for the 
spring trade, fifty-six double pages, and the best he ever 
printed. Among the many useful things he lists, Van 
is making a-specialty of his “Alligator” bait-casting line, 


_ which many experts say is the best and most practical line 


for bait-casting they have used. Things are busy at 1o1 
Randolph these days, and deservedly so. 


Won't Shoot in Spriog. 


By the way, it is at 101 Randolph street that Abe 
Kleinman has his shell-loading business. I saw: Abe 
to-day, and asked him why he was not out duck shooting. 

“Me?” said the old-timer. ‘Me shoot ducks in the 
spring? You haven’t heard of my killing a duck in the 
spring for over ten years, have you? No, sir, I quit it in 
the year of 1880.” 

Abe Kleinman used to shoot for the market on the 
Calumet along with the rest of his family in the days gone 


. by, but he won’t shoot in the spring. He sets a pretty 


good exainple to a whole lot of fellows not a thousand 


1 . miles from Chicago, or from New York. 
lowstone Park. We could not feel in the least sure that ~' 


there were over 125, after we had counted all that we could : 
find or hear of, and then we felt that it was quitely likely 


Spring Duck Shooting in the West. 


Cuicaco, Hil., March 24.—As was predicted some time 
ago by the knowing ones, the spring of 1900 in the West 
is marked by very high water in many sections, and the 
corollary to this, a very heavy flight of ducks, is now in 
evidence. From all accounts it would appear that the 
. wildfowl are more numerous this spring than for ten 
years. How the flight will hold out remains to be seen, 
and already we hear of several parties who went out and 
came, back disappointed. Upon the other hand, some 
shooters are still out and are sending back for more shells, 


so that it is supposable they struck the birds in numbers.. 


All accounts agree that everywhere there is more than-an 
abundance of water. Swan Lake, Hennepin, all- the 
Kankakee points, all the upper Indiana lakes‘and streams, 
are boiling full of water, so that no duck need lack for a 
chance to wet his feet this spring if Illinois. é 
Mr. F. G. Barnard is just from Swan Lake Club, 
where hé spent a few days out in the timber after mal- 
lards. He says the water was 14 feet deep all through the 
timber and the current very strong. They got some few 
mallards, but not nearly so many as they thought they 
were entitled to have in view of the discomforts of their 


trip: 

"Tne eel iol the’ ghovting semis to be dows ie. the Hllaois 
Valley, and the best news from that region comes from 
the Meredosia Flats. Dr, Hunt, of this city, went down 


thergg.little over a week ago, and report it that he 


took’ Within 3,000 shells, and that he has. sent back 


for cae oe 


are among the best on the riv 
Mr. Joel Kinney, of this city, 

last week and returned this week for a rest. He says 

there were thousands of bitds in over that soeery, 208 

thinks the shooting should be good now. New 

also sends up str mallard tips, and there should be 

really excellent timber shooting on the overland flats 


across the Mississippi. 
Some of the Maksawba members are absent at the old 


haunts on the: Kankakee, and it is said that the big waters - 
‘give the look ‘of old:times there. Among those seeking 


to stay is Mr. W. P. Mussey, of this city, who 


; has 
gone nearly..all week, and who is supposed to have had 


some ? 
Mr. F. R.. 
















is . 
bluebills before their time is up. 
At Goshen, Ind., there is reported to be: good 
shooting this spring, there being plenty of water in the 
lakes near by. es . i 
, 4ind., sportsmen are out this week in force 
along. the lakes and creeks near that town, where the 
birds are reported to be dropping in to some extent. 
_ On Lake St. Clair, Mich., the canvasback flight has set 
in, to say nothing of the sawbills. Mostly ice shooting 
this, as yet, for that is a cold bit of country. I warrant 
that Jack Parker may be found now in cold storage out in 
oe middle ‘of the lake, operating on the deep water 
UMAS.() (25 Losth-s 
Mr. Houston, at the Calumet Heights Club, near 
Chicago, this week had the rare good fortune to kill and 


bag:a nice specimen of the Canada goose, which was re-" 


trieved only after 1 hard chase out in the big waters of 
Lake Michigan. Ten pintails were killed on the club marsh 
the same day. : 

Along the lake shore above town the geese are be- 
nning to work, and I make no doubt that our friend Mr. 
ownsend Smith is doing business ‘with them, for he 
was seen carrying home four pounds of double B’s. 


Within the Gates. 


Mr. D, G. Henry, prominent on game protection and 
angling matters in Michigan South Peninsula, is over this 
week trom Grand Rapids for a visit to Chicago. ; 

Mr. J. Henry, of St. Paul, long identified with the 
sporting goods trade in the Northwest, is in town this 
week looking over the situation in Chicago. 

Mr. J. Dyer, of the U. M. C. Co., is in town this 

week seeking whom he may devour, he and Charlie 
sylvester, of the Winchester Company, traveling beat, 
together. 
_ Mr. Joseph Hamblen Sears, author of that very charm- 
ing little volume, “Fur and Feather Tales,” is in Chicago 
this week for a few days, on business connected with his 
house, the firm of Harper & Bros., New York city. 

Mr. J. Otis Averill, late of Japan, now of New York 
city, was in Chicago this week for a few days, and called 
two or three times to see me, but unluckily I was out 
each time, knocking dollars off the Chicago trees. I 
should have been glad to forego the dollar industry for 
some time to talk with Mr. Averill. This is the gentle- 
man who wrote for the Forest AND STREAM the very in- 
teresting story on the fly-fishing of the Japanese, which 
appeared two years ago, soon after the story on the Taylor 
system of fly-casting. There still come in at this office 
inquiries about that story of Mr. Averill’s, and I still get 
flies inclosed with the request that I cut the hackles “like 
the Japanese flies.” It always seems to me, even in’ view 
of these frequent references, that the theory of fly-casting 
as evidenced by Mr. Averill and as perfected by Mr. Taylor 
never attracted half the serious attention to.which it was 
entitled. The recent article by Silver Sedge is from an 
expert fly-fisher who realizes the value of the facts there 
set forth. I thought the news most interesting, since it 
was so utterly at variance with accepted traditions on 
these heads.. It-is much to be hoped that Mr. Averill will 
write-more about the Japanese and their ways, for. the 
readers of the Forest AND Stream’ would eagerly read 
all he had’ to say. 


Missouri Mallaeds. 


Mr. A. E. Grimes, of Green Ridge, Mo., writes me this 
week as follows about the duck crop in that neck of 


woods : ; 

“T did not know but you would like to hear about the 
mallards, especially something in their favor. Not in 
several seasons has the flight been as good as this— 
actually going. by the thousands. Not many are being 
killed in this locality, not because the shooters are too 
modest to kill in the spring, but because they fail to 
connect on account of the high flight, and when they do 
light, the ducks are safe out in some field or pasture. 
The species known as “spikes” has always been the ma- 
jority of the flight here in the spring, except this spring. 

ery few spikes are seen. Happily so, as they are poor 


stuff. 
From Alabama. 


Mr. Fred Badger, of Birmingham, Ala., writes me as 
below in regard to a very cold-blooded exhibition of live 
quail for butchering purposes. This is not the first time 
I have heard of just this same sort of thing, and it always 
impressed me as a most repulsive show of brutality, and 
one which ought almost cure one of the wish to eat quail. 
Mr. Badger writes: 

“You may remember my calling on you last spring and 
telling you some Texas duck stories. The fortunes of 
war have taken me through this section lately, and I just 
saw..something that I thought might interest you. In 
passing a restaurant in this city yesterday I saw a si 
out, ‘Special to-day, quail on toast.’ I looked in the 
window and there was a nice flock of the pr little 
chaps running around alive, and a pretty sight it was. 
There was a box in the window under which they fre- 

uently ran for shelter when - one paused by the win- 
oe I was never accused of having much sentiment 
about killing game, but it did seem cold-blooded to go 
into that place and order ‘quail on toast’ and have the 
proprietor reach in catch one wring its neck! I 
suppose it doesn’t make much difference to the quail how 
he is done to death, but not any for me under those cir- 
cumstances. . 

“Early next morning I passed by there again, and as 
it was cool in the window the quail were bunched under 
their box, feathers all ruffed up and heads drawn in, 
sleeping with one = open in their usual circle, with 
tails:in'the center. I don’t know what the laws of this 
State are, but I suppose the fellow could have been made 
to turn them loose, couldn’t he?” 


380 Boyce Buitptnc, Chicago, Ill. 


Assistant—“How shall I catalogue this book describing 
a hunter’s adventures?” . Librarian—‘“Among inventions.” 
—Fliegende Blatter. | 


The Fousst ap Sraxam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Menfay and as much earlier a8 practicable. 


FE. Hoves. 
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Spring jin {the Champlai 
Essex, N. Y:, Marth 23.—Editor Forest. eam: 
The winter has ee unusual one, an renee 
spring more. so. the genuine spring we know nothing 
= yet. Up to Feb. 17 the lake, which ss here three miles 
wide and attains a maximum~depth of 400 feet, had not 
frozen, and there had» been very little extremely cold 
weather. A few days previous a flock of geese was re- 
ported between Essex and Split Rock in the open water 
of the lake, and the story was vouched for by a number 
of persons. There were a great many gulls and ducks 
in the lake, driverf from the south, and north as well, 

the advancing ice, which had bridged the shallower waters 


a number of weeks before. Most of these left the night ~ 


of the 17th, striking a course, no doubt, for the Atlantic 
Ocean, as there could have been then no great extent of 
open water nearer at hand. 

The morning of the 18th the lake was covered from 


shore. to- shore with a film of beautiful black ice, and one- 


day later I skated a mile and a half across Whallon’s Bay 
to the lighthouse on Split Rock. At one place there was 
a crack several feet wide that necessitated my going 
ashore to get around it on the outward trip; but on my 
return I skated far out in the lake and around the outtr 
end of the crack. The narrow strip of open water was 
lashed into miniature waves by the wind, and from it a 
belated duck got up, and hovering for a minute as if 
uncertain in which direction to go, finally flew north- 


‘ward, skimming along so close to the ice that it cast its 


flying shadow on the steely surface. 

The winter had been mild and many predicted an early 
spring, but alas, March 1 it began snowing, and kept it 
up’ with such businesslike regularity that soon stone 
walls and fences began disappearing, and presently even 
the old-timers had to admit that we were having a real 
old-fashioned snow storm. A week later many heads of 
families stated that they had never seen more snow on 
the ground, and before the middle of the month—the 
month which ushers in balmy spring—the local news- 
papers began to talk of records and said that nothing like 
the snowfall had been known for twenty years. 

It is generally believed hereabouts this year that March 
is a winter month. The sleighing would be good were 
there not too much of it. It is not pleasant to go out 
sleighing with a horse and lose him in 6 feet of snow 
with nothing but the cutter to buoy the spot. 

Fortunately the snow has been melting for several days 
past, and the traveling will soon be better. 

The crows apparently go by the calendar, and know 
as little about weather prognostication as human beings. 
They all-came back on the northward migration about 
the time of the commencement of the heavy snow. I 
never pitied a crow before, but though I lose caste as a 


farmer I will admit that I have pitied them recently, 


nearly dead from starvation and with scarcely strength to 


stem the wintry gales that howl across the white expanse. - 
Their hunger has for once made them oblivious of danger, 
and they come into the dooryards to pick up scraps. The . 
foxes, too, are driven from the woods, and as they can.. 


get no mice in the meadows they prowl around and are 
seen in daytime close to the houses. And each fox car- 
ries a $5 bill on his back in this Yankee land, and lives. 
The coons, too, seem to go by the calendar, No doubt 
hibernation is. becoming .a trifle monotonous, and. the 
coon has a hankering memory of last year’s juicy green 
corn. Last night as I was driving home about 8 o’clock 
I saw a coon in a field near the road. At first I thought 
it was a cat, but a close sight of its tail. dispelled the 
illusion and J attempted to gather it in with a club, but 
my horse took no interest in the sport and started for 
home and I had to let the coon go. 

Skunks and .woodchucks are also out and just as much 
scandalized at the unreasonable depth of snow ; - ae 


of us. 
A True Bear Story. 


Just before the holidays of the year ’97, on a Monday 
morning, three fishermen started to try their luck with 
“tip-up” for the white pickerel of Lake Wescolong (Pike 
county, Pa.). 

The party may be described as made up of two old hunters 

who had traversed the hills of Pike for well nigh fifty 
years—and many the flying deer that had come to grief 
before their old, long, swivel-breech, muzzle-loading 
Kuntz rifles. These two occupied the front seat of.the 
country democrat, while the rear seat carried a son. 
. The fish were out on a blue Monday, and when the 
horses’ heads were turned homeward thoughts of a salt 
pork breakfast tied tongues and palates into a pucker that 
carried silence for a long way. Finally the boy behind 
broke the spell: “Drive a bit slow, pop; I saw the track 
of a bear crossing the road somewhere here.” 

“A bear; and this tracking snow! Why, boy—why 
didn’t you say so?” ; 

“Never mind, pop. We've had our fish, now we’ll-make 
cal’lations on that ar’ b’ar hide.” 

The track was soon discovered—a very: large one— 
headed for Big Spruce Swamp, -but it was getting dusk 
and a light snow was falling.. The journey homeward 





was continued with an occasional shake of the head from 


the old fellows that plainly told their thoughts ‘that: there 
would be no more seeing: anything of that bear track or 
is hide either. 

Next morning there was 4 inches of new snow, a zero 
thermometer and a wind blowing forty. miles an hour. 
The old men shook their heads. ‘That b’ar is a goner.” 
Another son (one of the other man’s), who had been 
listening with much interest, and wishing to mix in a 
hunt where chances of doing something more than miss- 
ing foxes ahead of Bang on a idge were good, 
— pn “Just where did that bear leave the 
road?” 


e€ up: 

“Between Joe’s road and Buckhorn Swail, bearing 
toward head of pond,” was the reply. 

It was a lonely, cold trip, but Buckhorn Swail was 
finally reached, and every foot of the road on both sides 
back to Joe’s road was carefully scanned. No signs were 
seen.: On to Spruce Swamp. An all day's tramp over 
bogs and through laurels sent this ambitious youngster 
home iikely Caialen. my the — an Ox, or 
more " nation. any rate, prints were 
hidden. by the drifting snow. aith 


Wednesday morning opened clear, still and warm. The 
old fellows shouldered their guns and went off to Buck- 
horn, with no encouragement from any of the younger 
men, who couldn’t miss this fine snow for fox hunting. 

After dark; as the two hunters had not come in, the 
boys wére all anxiously looking for them. What could 
it mean? At last they came. “Well, boys, we've made 
a good two mile on that b’ar,” they said. : 

arly next morning the horses, hitched to a jumiper, — 
were headed bearward, the party now consisting of five— 
the old fellows and three sons. All were soon on the . 
trail, finding it very difficult to make much speed on 
account of the new snow. The bear had walked on a thin 
crust over the old stiow, and breaking through left holes 
which the new snow hardly ever failed to fill, so that the 
boys wefe kept wondering and guessing how these old 
fellows ever gained so much ground in one day. 

Finally the tracks were seen-no more, and graddally 
everybody drew in on where the trail was last seen. 
“Well, I am going to back in here,” said the boy who 
had spent a whole day tramping over this very ground 
and who was somewhat chagrined that two old spectacle- 
eyed fathers could track a bear where he had helped the 
day before to blot out these tracks. within 40 yards of 
this particular spot; and wishing to do anything to gain 
a point in his favor, he started on hands and knees with 
his .40-85 Ballard into the almost impenetrable thicket, 
so'thick and dark that until within 10 feet he could not 


; tell whether it was a bear or a blackened log that con- 


fronted his gaze. 
ready out there. 
going to shoot.” 2 

Nothing but a black ball seemed to present itself—no 
head, legs or anything else. 

“Give him a good one,” said one of the men on the 
outside, 

“T can’t tell what part I am aiming-at; he is rolled up 
so. But here goes.” 4 

Bang! and for a bit there was a lively time in that 
thicket, the boy shoving a fresh cartridge in his gun and 
the bear quitting the place. Out he went. Bang! bang! 
bang! bang! It-was all over in a: minute, and there the 


Finally he called: “You fellows get - 
I see him. Don’t shoot me. I am 


: bear lay with four bullets through his heart, the other one, 


the first, going down through his kidneys. and paralyzing 
his hind parts. 
“Pretty. good shooting, boys,” came from the old fel- 


‘lows, when the bear was. opened and it was found that 


any one shot would have killed him, and in a short time. 
The range was short and target comparatively steady. 
All that was required was cool heads. That there were 
five such was evidenced: by every man having his trade 
mark on. the bullseye. Stop. 


Ithaca Notes. 


It is said that over $100 worth of fish were caught with 
nets (illegally) in the southern end of Cayuga Lake one 
day two weeks ago. 

A few ruffed grouse remain scattered through the 


‘woods, but at the same time a few hunters have forgotten 


that the close season is on. ' 

Foxes-.and minks are very abundant in this region. 
There-should. be a reduction of these serious enemies of 
our small: game. 

Snow over a foot deep covers the ground. It has been: - 
with us three weeks, and the heavy crust has resulted in: : 
the death of what few quail there were in this region. 

It has been some time. since skunks have been as 
abundant as they are at present in central New. York. 
They have entered houses, public buildings and cellars in 
the city. Thirty dollars per week represents the earnings 
of one trapper, for whom skunk skins were the principal 
feature. This abundance of these creatures means de- 
struction to the eggs of many species of ground-nesting 
birds during the coming spring. 

During the present winter ferrets have been used very 
extensively in hunting. In fact, it appears that there are 
more hunters in this region who use them than there are 
who do not. The result is that a person hunting without a 
ferret does not stand an equal chance with his neighbors 
in securing game. 

The only kinds of game now seen in our markets area 
few specimens of the smaller kinds of wild ducks. Occa- 
sionally a sawbill, or merganser, is seen among them. 
Last year a dealer displayed one of these birds continu- 
ously for six weeks, and finally gave it away. A few 
divers and grebes have been caught out on the snow 
away from the lake. This year a few guillemots, or 
Bruennich’s murres, have been shot on Cayuga Lake, but 
they were not at all as abundant as they were twe years 
ago, when they appeared here by the thousands, and had 
an appreciable effect in diminishing the numbers of small 
fishes in the lake. In the stomach of one, Professor Sur- 
face found twenty-six minnows (shiners); some swal- 
lowed head foremost, and some. with tails down. 

The Fish and Game Association is attempting some 
important and original lines-of work, from which we shall 


‘doubtless hear later. The bill which they introducéd. into 
“the New York State Legislature to prohibit’ the sale of 


game birds will- probably fail. on account of opposition 
rom market-hunters, ‘dealers, transportation companies 
and hotel men. The Association is going to look after 
some of the most violent cases of illegal hunting and 
fishing. Professor Surface has visited Albaity- twice in 
the interest of a bill providing for the establishment of a 
State biological station. He has succeeded in securing its 
establishment, and in having it placed under the: control 
of the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission. It was 
strongly supported by sportsmen and educators. . 
Luctus. 





Only One Escaped. 

_ Barre, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: One day dur- 
ing my outing last October I was returning from an after- 
noon’s hunt, when I was accosted by a fannie inquiri 
as to my success. He was surprised at my small Tag ot 
three woodcock, for the day before he had killed 
in his back lot six grouse with a hand rake! 

On further questioning him, I learned that there was 
an old barn on this lot, and after hauling in wheat the 
farmer had found seven grouse feeding on the grain. 
— i 5 door, the rest was ey: only one 
e ts not an uncommon occurance for grouse to 
—_ a’ barn or alight on a swelling: | but is ‘s pi gp mat 


one may have been? B. 
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Maine Hounds and Foxes. - 


Boston, March a hear that one or two fox hunting 
parties—one from Boston and one from Worcester—have 
lately spent some time in Aroostook county, Me., for the 
purpose ‘of snioying the sport that part of the ee? 
affords. At the last session of the Maine Lae eases 5 . Y 

and Game Commissioner C. E. Oak, who is also land agent , After Many Years, : 
and forestry commissioner, was reported to have told © Goinc out from Madison Square Garden with my 
the fisheries and game committee that his county could {friend Harry Brown, of the New York Herald, to get 
furnish annually 100,000 fox pelts for ten years, with- iuncheon, we found that we could have broiled scrod, and 
out in the least diminishing the supply. Hunters who so we had it, and it was as delicious as any I ever had in 
have visited Aroostook county ‘this wmter for fox hunt- Boston, where broiled scrod was discovered soon after the 
ing ate inclined to believe that his estimate is none too Pilgrims landed, and day 
large. The wonderful strain of foxhounds that has been ¢ glad the hearts of those who love the fish in the 


bred in the fox hunting sections of Maine, a race Of  tiesh is typified in metal on the State House. Over 
patient and slow-running dogs, is peculiarly adapted to our sea fish we talked of fishing with the fly for fishes of 
the eftjoynient of the sport by lovers of the dog outside of the sweet waters, and as we lighted cigars and moved 
Maine, as well as the native born. 5 Bette our chairs into more comfortable positions for enjoying 
A fox hunter who has been there this winter tells me - our smoke after a satisfying luncheon, I discovered Mr. 
that the dogs are simply wonderful, The result of fifty Young, of the Madison Square Garden Company, at a 
ears’ careful breeding, they have become rather short- nearby table, and as he had also arrived at the tobacco 
egged, deep-chested and slow-running, and for such ang cofiee stage of his repast we talked of the fish exhibit 
reasons are noted for the great delight th K afford the then in the Garden, and of proposed future exhibits, until 
hunter. Such a dog will run a fox till:he is““holed” or he told me of some fishing he enjoyed last summer in a 
the hunter gets a successful shot. | The Winter says jake in Columbia county, in this State. The lake was 
that his party struck a most remarkable pack of hounds. planted with pike-perch twenty-five years ago, and there- 
Let the hunter take out half a dozen dogs on the same aiter for nineteen years nothing was known of the 
hunt and each dog would, if told, pick up a se arate track planted. Nineteen years without a single pike-perch 
and stick to it till the fox was shot or “holed,” unless being taken from the planted lake, and then all at once 
called off by his master. He found that the trainers of the pike-perch began to take the baited hook, and it was not 
dogs could shift them from one track to another, if de- nusual to take five or six fish to a fisherman, fish of 
sired. To lose his track or mistake it for another always from 4 to § and 6 pounds weight, and now after nine- 
subjected the dog to punishment or disgrace, which the teen years of famine and six years of plenty, pike-perch 
dog seemed to feel ina manner almost human. To rabbit are caught in the lake weighing up to 10 pounds. As 
or deer tracks they will pay no manner of attention, al- pike-perch were not hatched artificially twenty-five years 
though the Boston hunters found one dog whose master ago, the planting must have consisted of adult fish, and 
claimed to be able to shift him from a fox track to that froma what We oung said it was apparent that the ‘pike- 
of @ rabbit at pleasure. Of the great number of foxes perch did not begin to bite the hooks of the fishermen 
taken in Maine the past winter, it 1s suggested that more nti they had eaten about all the natural food the lake 
than one-half are taken in traps. ere,” my informant contained, for he says they have practically cleaned out 
says, “is a chance for hunters and hunting of u very the minnows, suckers, chubs and even the bullheads. 
fascinating nature. Stop the otha of foxes, and a In another lake in northern New York a quantity of 
crowd of hunters will be going to Maine for fox hunting. adult pike-perch were planted—big fish brought ei 
The sport is attractive, and the territory is great. Lake Champlain—and Da the plant was made nothing 
Soe aren of oe, Me., bead 2 oe oe ‘was seen of the fish until it was claimed that one was 
the Alondike. that partridges are very plenty there. © found injured at the surface of the water, and was cap- 
miners take days off for shooting them occasionally. On turned and proved to weigh 9 pounds. At the time I was 
the last day Mr. Merrow was out for birds he shot nine- satisfied in my own mind that the Sch was speared on its 
teen, and could have shot more, had his stock of shells © awning bed by some painters at work ofi a hotel near 
held ont. Shells cost there about four times as much as by Then it was reported that a lot of the fish were seen 
in Auburn pearance SPECTAL. one spring apparently spawning on a sandbar, and that 
is the last I have heard about them. If a period of nine- 
A Call to Arms. teen years must ee oe they a the hook, the 
: time 73 not up, nor will it be for several years to come; 
. . WB hope. that every Massachusetts man will make it but the other feature of Mr. Young’s report may cause the 
his business to see his representative and ask him to sup- thinking people to hesitate hefore planting pike-perch in 
ped a ee 549, aS eae = = bit of game waters where they are not native. e State of New York 
ee Se eee Se Soe ee ene | bettie en Oe ike-perch every year, and applications 
All sportsmen are familiar with this bill, and know that are sent in for the fish to be planted in new waters, often 
the committee: voted against it and in favor of another, I fear, without proper consideration of what the result 
a milk and water affair. But the fight has only just begun will be if the fish thrive and multiply. It is a curious 
Don't lose any time, sportsmen of Massachusetts, but get fact that fish, not only pike-perch, but numbers of the 
out and hustle. This action of the committee transfers salmon family, may be planted in waters apparently suited 
the a" to - House, and we urge all the pressure that for them, and that they live and Teproduce, and that they 
a in oan : doesnt ah in car seer poll — do wili not take the hook for years after. Then of a sudden 
muchad/jeiin ois birds P : they may be caught, and thereafter the fishing will be 
Rescues Revues awe Gun Cun fairly good. There are instances of this kind in planting 
1; O: Converse, ‘Sec both the brown and rainbow trout. The biological sta- 
Pere er tion that has been proposed for the State of New York 
would, upon its establishment, remedy many defects now 
oxieting, 9 our. system of vad paring. anc wae 
‘ now what our waters contained of fish food and plant 
Companion Wanted. life, and knowing that, could provide fish best adapted to 
__A CORRESPONDENT writes from the Middle West saying: the water, or supply food and make barren waters teem 
“I expect to start, this spring or early in the summer, ona with foor for the people who every year, demand more 
long trip in a gasoline launch from some point on the and cheaper food:Haphazard fish: planting should be- 
coast of North Carolina to the Everglades in Florida, come obsolete and the product of bar leicheries be plant- 
reaching there in the winter. As my trip is to be a long ed only in an intelligent manner, and that can be accom- 
one, I would like to have some congenial companion to plished only by knowing first what our waters contain 
accompany me to the end. I want some one with enough and the conditions necessary for the well being of the 
se > pay his part of the boat, ae yet — so — that fish to be introduced. 
e would not accept a position which would pay his ex- 
ae Ae _ “To Enrich Poor Watess.” 


penses if not more. I want some one who would stay 
with me erones thick and thin, a-respecter of the game While I was writing the above note, and while the ink 
was yet wet, the evening mail brou ht me the London 


laws, a lover of Forest AND STREAM, and all it advocates. 
If you can secure me. such a man I should be under lasting Fishing Gazette, and as Marston had written on the 
wrapper “See page 123.” I opened it at once to find an 


obligations to you.” Any one interested in this subject 
may address Companion Wanted, care of this office. article in line with the subject I was at the very moment 
ee eS on. ae an —_ that Mr. erestees has 
ranslated from a German fisheries journal, an ates 
Honors for Mr. Lancaster. co experiments made by two German savants to enrich 
We are informed that Mr. Charles Lancaster, the well: barren waver, water entirely destitute of fish and food 
known gunmaker, of 151 New’ Bond street, London, has © sustain fish. Messrs. R. Zuntz and Karl Knauthe, of 
lately been honored with warrants of appointment from the Animal Physiological Institute of the Royal Agricul- 
H. 4 M. the Emperor of Germany, H. R. H. the Prince tural High School of Berlin, are the gentlemen who are 
of Wales and'H.:R. H. Prince ‘Christian. experimenting in a way, as Mr. Marston says, to show 
He already held warrants of appointment from Her how determined German scientists are to get at the bot- 
Majesty the Queen and from the late Prince Consort. tom-of things. “It is useless to turn fish into waters which 
will not support the food on which they live.” It would 
be an excellent idea to print that sentence on all fish ap- 
New York Game Legislation. plications, but I doubt if applicants for fish would ap- 
: ++ reciate the force of it in all instances; but we have 
_Trre Governor has signed Assemblyman Post’ bill pro- ae turning fish into waters without knowing whether it 
viding that, on Long Island, deer -shall_not be taken at contained food or sufficient food to sustain the fish, and 
any Other time than between daylight and sunset on the that. is why we need a biological station in New York 
first afid second Wednesdays and the first and second to determine what our waters actually contain. But to 
an of November. Also his bill providing that, in return: to the n experiments, the object being to 
Suffolk county, Mongolian ring-necked pheasants shall not discover the nature and quantity of food required to en- 
be taken between Jan. 1 and Oct, 31. courage, on the one hand, green alge, and on the other 
daphniz. If you can start the one-cell alge you can then 
breed the arena ee Per) the glee: then you 
otels can put in the o whic on the daphniz: — 
H for. Sportemen. . . “Tf these German chemists succeed in their experiments, 
Persons who are conducting hotels or camps in regions as they evidently hope to, they will be able to say just 
where there is shooting or fishing should under- what chemical food the water requires, and how much 
stand that the best way to make their places known to to put in per acre—so much nitre, so much salt, so 
rsons interested in these sports is by advertising in the sulphate of potassi#m or ammonia, or magnesia or 
OREST AND STREAM. core ve come to etc. 
on the hotels which are advertised in Forzst anp Srream, -. “They first take a’ quantity of ‘the water to be. 
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and fegistered in its Information Bureau, and the hotel & filter it, and put somic of it into twelve glass retorts. 
keeners who patronize f columns ate unanimous in! then prepare ten solutions of the sulphates 


ee as ae ne 


oho? 


money roe rete) ~~ age os } “WY 
4 


3 38 oF misgirre: teiteee o ional 

percent, solution, that of ammonia 5 per cent. They 
aiso make an infusion of straw by pouring boiling. wales 
oa; of straw to 100 of water) and let- 


or other one-cell alge, which can easily be fished up by 


no of a plankton net from a pond. The retorts are: 


en plugged with cotton wool, and placed in a’-warm, 
light place where all the bottles will get an equal amount 
of.warmth and 
_ “If the pond or lake water under examination is want- 
ing in one or other of chemical matters, in two: or 
three days’ time a luxurious green growth will be seen 
in those bottles which contain the matter in which the 
pond water is deficient. At this point a few daphniz-are 
put into.each of the bottles in order to observe the effect 
of the different solutions upon them. Eight or ten days 
will suffice to produce striking differences, as this period 
1s sufficient for the development of several generations of 
daphniz. It is advisable not to add the daphniz until 
the alge have made a good start, as the daphniz feed on 
the alge; just as it is not advisable to turn a flock of 
sheep into field in which newly-sown grass seed is only 
just sprouting. 

“If in the course of ten days or so the alge and daphniz 
in some of the bottles increase and flourish much more 
than in others, it is clear that the chemical manure, as 
one may call it, which has been added to the bottle in 
which the daphniz and alge do well is what is wanting 
in the pond or lake water which is being investigated. 

“The next thing is to discover what percentage of it 
gives the best results, and whether the addition of other 
matter gives still better results, and so on. 

“The result of these minute and careful experiments 
with the particular water they selected showed that if 
their estimate is correct the pond or lake it was taken 
from required 15 kilogrammes of saphete of iron and 
225 kilogrammes of Chili saltpeter (Natrium nitrat) per 
hectare in order to make it suitable for the free growth 
of alge and daphniz. (Kilogramme = about 2 pounds. 
Hectare = about 2 acres.) 

“They hope to continue their researches on a practical 
scale, and promise to report progress. 

“As I feel sure some of my neaders, especially in 
America, may like to have particulars of the solutions, I 
give them in English: Sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt), 

ibasic pnewnes of soda, nitrate of soda (Chilian soda) 
saltpeter), chloride of sodium (common salt), sulphate 
of potash, sulphate of ammonia, chloride of calcium, 
sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of iron, caustic lime (lime 


wash). 

“T find I have been led:on to give more details of this 
extremely interesting experiment than I intended, but I 
need hardly point out that if a poor and naturally almost 
barren water can be rendered rich and life-supporting by 
the addition occasionally of a little cheap chemical ma- 
nure, the ultimate benefit to fishculture and consequently 
to anglers may, be immense.” ‘ 

This matter is of so much interest—importance may be 
a better word to use—that Mr. Marston need make no 
apology ne apes details of the experiments at length. 

he mere taking of fish eggs and hatching them is but 
a preliminary stage in fishculture to-day, and it is high 
time that an advance be made to determine somethin 
about the diseases of reared in confinement; the foo 
necessary to preserve the health of breeding fish; what our 
waters contain of fish food; and how to supply it when 
lacking; the plant and insect life of the waters where fish 
are planted by thousands or millions, and expected to 
yield returns in the form, of food; the temperature of 
waters at different seasons and the chemical properties 
of waters that are barren of fish and fish food, ‘that 
fish planting may be conducted intelligently to obtain the 
greatest results in an increased food supply. Whatever is 
done to increase the supply of food fish must of necessity 
benefit the angler, the! commercial fisherman and the 
consumer. 


Yellow Perch. 


Mr. George A. Gales, of New York city, writes: “Will 
you kindly iniorm me if perch caught in fresh water ponds 
or — in this State are fit to eat at all seasons of the 
year 

Yes. If you desire a personal opinion, I will say 
they are better eating than black bass when the perch 
come from some of the cold Jakes in the northern part of 
the State. The colder the water the better the perch, and 
they are at their best—sweet, firm and delicious—when 
taken through the ice this very month of March, for they 

wn in April) and May, depending upon the water 
they inhabit, and. after. spawning, their flesh is apt to be 
watery, though not unfit for food. At times in different 
—— an Ceheatie nas. been known to visit the perch 
of a lake or spon perish in. great- quantiti 
ches taht Medea shores by the wind unti 
it is necessary to turn out a force and bury them; 
Sane Som, 9. Ene, Oegeem that show no aiytnet 
disease: are fit to eat, they are eaten. Again and 
again after such a visit it has been thought that the 
perch of a lake have been exterminated by disease, but in 
a few years they ai 


on 





The Passing of the Grayling. 


To me there has always been a charm about the Michi- 
gan grayling which is difficult to describe in words. I 
know of the fish only from senteety about it, but more 


, always, as plentiful as ever. Then, 


sonally familiar with it. Twice since the fish was discov- 
ered I hve bar in, Michigan oF 2 number of weeks, 
ling was got In season. ERO hs 
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In my lati 

about the fish, many-hued and glittering with gold and 
silver, and my imagination has ted my desire fiat it is 
well perhaps that 1 have not caught the fish, possibly to 
discover that “my idol was a thing of clay.” As a child 
a nurse pictured to me a fairy more beautiful, more kind, 


more gracious, and sweever iar than ail the other troops © 


of fairies with which she inflamed my youthful mind, and 
I imagined: my particular fairy on a pedestal far above 
her kith and kin—a queen with a scepter, and royalty 
stamped on her features as her subjects bent the knee in 
cove and homage. So in later years with the grayling, 
I elevated it above other fishes as one cast in a more 
delicate mould, of finer fiber, a patriarch among fishes— 
the one thing to be desired. Now I expect I must go on 
dreaming ot it to the end of the chapter, never knowing 
whether it deserves, in my opinion, to actually stand 
above other Species in giving delight to the angler, or if 
it is just an ordinary fish, “little better on the hook than 
a silver chub.” 

My reason for saying all this is that in a letter received 
this evening ‘from G, Henry Shearman, of Bay City, 
Mich., a friend of D. H. Fitzhugh, Jr., whose name will 
always be associated with the Michigan grayling, he 
says; “Our grayling is nearly extinct. Hardly ever 
catch one on the upper Au Sable, where they were so 
plentiful a few years ago.” Man’s inhumanity to some 
species of our fishes will cause millions of those who 
come after us to mourn their extinction. It seems to be 
in our blood and bred in our bone to destroy, and when 
we have killed to satisfy our wants we argue with our 
consciences as to how we can kill still more and at the 
same time preserve our self respect. We kill to eat and 
then kill for specimens; kill to feed a lumber camp; kill 
to salt down tor winter; kill to bring home to friends; 
kill to be photographed, and kill for all sorts of zeasons, 
when the uncloaked truth is that we kill. because we love 
to kill, until we are confronted with the fact that we have 
overdone the business and destroyed fish or game until 
it is practically extinct in the regions where it was abun- 
dant and where it would have remained plentiful had 
we been conservative in our killing. 

Cope described the Michigan grayling in 1865 and 
gave it its scientific name. Previous to this, the fish had 
been known locally as “white trout.” In 1868 Mr. J. V. 
Le Moyne, of Chicago, visited the Jordan and caught the 
grayling, and the next year Mr. D. H. Fitzhugh, Jr., 
caught them in. the Rifle, and in 1873 he visited the Au 
Sabie as a pioneer grayling fisherman, and then the 
fame of the fish spread over the land. In 1874 Uncle 
Thad Norris visited the Au Sable with Mr, Fitzhugh, and 
in his excellent article describing the haunts of the tish he 
says: ‘European waters were probably never as prolific 
of grayling as those of Michigan; for trout, which feed 
largely on the young of all fish, are there found in the 
same streams. in Michigan rivers, where grayling ‘most 
abound, there are no trout, and the fry of tneir own and 
other species are never found in their stomachs. ‘The 
various orders of tlies which lay their eggs in running 
yeu, and the larve of such flies, appear to be their only 


_ Of the fishing at that time Norris says: ‘In Michigan, 
in a day’s fishing, the true-hearted angler returns to the 
water a great many more than he puts in his live-box. He 
will keep none under 14 pound, and where the. streams 
are so abundantly stocked, he will not begrudge their 
liberty to all under that weight.” 

That was only twenty-six years ago, and now the 
gtayling are gone from Michigan waters, practically, while 
in Europe, where the “waters were probably never as 
pote of grayling,” the fish are still moderately plenti- 
ul. Is the fault with our. protective laws or with our 
people, that in twenty-six years we have, with greater 
capital at the outset, bankrupted a fishing that is still 
paying dividends on the other side of the sea? Here are 
extracts from an account of early grayling fishing in 
Michigan, but I have not the heart to write the author's 
name, for he was one of the elect in the angling world, a 
contemplative angler and a kindly man, now in Shadeland, 
from whence, if his spirit could send a message, he would 
weeny admit that he overdid it without intending to 

lO so: 

“On our second day we killed and salted down—. .d< 
and tails off—120 pounds of fish, besides eating all we 
wanted. In one hanging rift close by the bank * * * 
I took at five casts fifteen fish, averaging 3% of a pound 
each. The following day we fished along leisurely until 
we had our live-boxes, containing each 60 pounds, so full 
that the fish began to die. Then we passed over splendid 
pools in which we could see large schools of grayling on 
the bottom without casting a fly; for we would not destroy 
them.in mere wantonness. In a few days, however, we 
came across occasional timber camps, where we com- 
meng fishing again, and supplied all hands with fresh 

s 

I suppose that sort of thing may have been perfectly 
proper; an wey. 40 nobistpeiedinen widite veateay Ob 2 
judge of ethics of the matter, though’ when it comes 
time for me to go away up above the ti line to push 
clouds, I hope no one will be able to quote a similar state- 
ment from-me, for my heirs and assigns may not like to 
read it, in view. of the fact that while on earth I have 
professed to lead a life of moderation in killing fish, and 
have as a rule succeeded. In the case of the grayling 
there seemed to be no means of offsetting the immoderate 
killing by artificial breeding, for the fish could not easily 
be reared in the way that trout are bred and reared, and 
so they had to go. and the question now is, which will be 
the next fish to follow? 

udging from the same picture that I have seen I 
would that in the nearby future some pen will 
chronicle the passing of the mascalonge in Wisconsin, 
although there is a possibility of deferring the end of 
this fish by artificial means. 


Dr. William Heoty Drummond. 


Just before the Boston Show, Dr. Drummond wrote me ° 


from Montreal to ask where we should meet. in ‘Boston; 

and when I arrived, in a rain storm, he was. the first to 

greet me, and I-found I was booked for a dinner’ 

as soon as I could get into evening clothes. .At.this. 
Drummond was recite some of hiis’¢ 





imagination I have constructed a gteat ‘halo 





we 


and birch canoes, the po: 


e and other things dear to 


the ‘heart of the “angler in Canada, but ‘he also repeated 


some of his later poems, as yet unpublished, inspired by 
the war in Africa, so I was not surprised to hear a da 


’ or two ago that he had written a new poem, “Strathcona’s 


Horse,” and dedicated to the commander, Lord Strath- 
cona, of the regiment of ¢avalry recruited in the far 
Northwest, that : 
Africa, but I was surprised that the unusual compliment 
had been paid ‘to the sportsman-poet of having his poem 
cabled to London that it might be published simultaneously 
in England and Canada. 

Drummond is a great-hearted, generous, lovable 
man, anda sportsman to the core, and all his verses are 
instinct with out-of-door life and action, and he has found 
a congenial field-for his genus in the events of the African 
war. Here is an extract from “Strathcona’s Horse”: 


“But the sweet wild grass of mountain pass, and the shimmering 
summer streams, 

Must vanish forevermore, perchance into the land of dreams; 

For the strong young North hast sent us forth to battlefields far 
away, 

And the trail that ends where the ocean trends, is the trail we ride 
to-day!” 


This evening, while looking over some of Dr. Drum- 
mond’s letters, I came across one written just about a 
year ago when the snow was almost as deep as it is 
now, and at a time when he was having the first touch of 
that fever which comes to anglers in the spring or late 
winter, and which is the only fever welcomed by fisher- 
men: 

“Mr. Bardick writes me a letter in which he refers to 
birds and fish, and says you and he had a cresgeery 
hours’ talk the other day—babbling streams and all that 
sort of thing. I’m feeling that way myself: 


“O rise up, Nelson Cheney, and prepare your Parmachenee, 
Your six-ounce rod and leader, your landing net and ‘book’; 
For I’ve given up feeling lazy, and I’m crazy, crazy, crazy, 
To join you, Nelson Cheney, by the troutlet-haunted brook. 
1 can hear the river calling high above the lusty brawling, 
Of the rapid as it plunges the mountain gorges through. 
In loving tones it calls me, and no matter what befalls me, 
I’ll obey the welcome summons in a month (or maybe two)! 
And I'll bring, O, Nelson Cheney, just a little teenie weenie 
Flagon of the vale Glenlivat that will make your soul rejeice, 
And relieve your aching femur (while waiting for the steamer!)— 
Then harken, Nelson Cheney, to my tender pleading voice.” 


“Waiting for the steamer” was performed in four acts 
and seven scenes going to and returning from the St. 
Maurice Club. We did not wait for the steamer to ar- 
rive, but we waited on it, hoping it would depart; waited 
while it was on a rock; waited, breathlessly, while it hung 
in a rapid, not knowing whether we would surmount the 
rapid or drift back and be thrown on the rocks, and 
finally, on the return, when the steamer went hard- and 
fast on a sand bar; Mr. Ruckbone and I took to a canoe 
and left Dr. Drummond waiting for the steamer to get 
off the bar, and there he waited for more than twenty-four 
hours. It was the first trip of a new steamer up the St. 
Maurice River, taking us to the club house of the St. 
Maurice Club on Wayagamac Lake, where we had the 
finest of trout fishing and forgot all about waiting for 
the steamer. 


Ice Fish or Smelis. 


Mr. C. Harry Morse writes me from Boston: “I have 
read with much interest your notes on the so-called ice 
fish of Lake Champlain. Of course, you know exactly 
where you stand in the matter, but I thought I might add 
a word from my knowledge of this subject. I am not at 
all a ‘fish sharp’ and know few fish save only by their 
local names. 

“I have fished Lake Champlain from Grand Isle to 
Otter Creek, both sides, and have caught hundreds of 
dozens of smelts in the vicinity of Burington. That is 
what they were called in that section, and the name ice 
fish I never heard until I saw it in your notes. Is it not 
possible that this is a local name peculiar to the southern 
end ‘of the lake? It seems to me it must be, or else the 
name has been taken up recently. At any rate, fifteen 
years ago they were called smelts (there is no question 
but what they are the same fish) about Burlingtor, and 
were not known by any other name. When I first came to 
know them it was the popular belief that they left the 
lake in the spring for the ocean via St. Lawrence, re- 
turning in the late fall. But later on we came to know 
that some of them at least remained in the lake through 
the summer. I remember to have seen one which was 
taken in the middle of the summer, though just how I can- 
not say, though my impression is that it was taken in a 
seine with other fish. When I was in school several of 
us boys owned a shanty which we took onto the ice as 
soon as the lake was apparently frozen over to stay, and 
moved it about -duting the winter.. We were*in the habit 
of spending our Saturdays and many after-school hours 
in this poor smelt fishing. 

“We fished about all the different smelt grounds around 
Burlington, and if any one had called the smelt an ice 
fish I am sure: I would have heard of it, yet I never did. 
The only point in this which I thought might be of in- 
terest to you is the fact that not only are the fish re- 
ferred to smelt, but they are so known, and only so—or 
at least were a few years ago—in another part of the 
same lake. I catch the same fish in Boston Harbor. At 
least, they look to me to be the same fish, and when 
cooked freshly taken. taste the same as the Lake Cham- 
plain smelt. Port Henry is a little further south than 
my fishing range extended, and possibly they have always 
had ice fish there; but about Burlington I can’t believe it.” 

A few years ago I threshed this smelt-ice fish question 
out in Forest AND M more freely than the matter 
has been referred to in my notes of the past few weeks. 
At that time a number of contributors to Forest AND 
STREAM, including, I remember, Mr. Rowland E. Robin- 
son, ‘bore ‘testimony to the fact that some few smelt at 


feast were known to have been taken from Lake Chamolain 


‘during the summer months, showing that if the bulk of 
the fish returned to salt water after spawning in the 
‘ spring, n ‘of the tribe remained in the fresh 


umbers 
liis'own- water of the lake throughout the year. Since that time T 


Cadchont of Wiaeta toagha, and vogomuee of oaphag Gee ol m 


; more than ever convinced that the 
Oy ey yy pg ety yt ee 


just sailed from Halifax for South ~ 


have given my reasons for so believing... One is that 
soles are, such, lange smelts found as in Lake Cham- 
plain, except.in the St, Lawrence when they are running 
up that river in. the late autumn. At the time of the 
discussion to which I refer, I mentioned that, so far as I 
know, smelts were taken through the ice of Lake Cham- 
plain only at West Port, Port Henry and at Burlington. 
As to. the. name ice fish; I presume. it. may have 


originated’ on the west shore of the lake and be. local to - 


that region. I first heard it about 1874 or ’75 at a hotel at 
Port Henry, as I was passing through to the county seat, 
and when I saw the fish I said they were smelts, and this 
was disputed until I sent some to be identified, and I have 
been more or less familiar with them ever since. Two 
years ago I panied 5,000,000 smelt ay for the Fishing, 
Game and Forest Commission in Lake Champlain, the 
fry coming from the Long Island station at Cold Spring 
Harbor, and I think another lot of fry from Long 
Island will be planted in the lake this year. 


“My Little Giel,” 


Not long ago a friend was writing me about rods, their 
power, weight, manufacture, etc., for he is a mighty angler 
with the a ‘rod and artificial fly, and has to his credit 
one of the largest brook trout ever caught with fly in fair 
angling; and he said: “My little girl ae a 3-pound 

-ounce trout on a 2-ounce rod last fall in the pool be- 
ow Upper Dam. It required a lot of fine work to land 
the fish, as the water was very swift and her line only 35 
feet, and H at that. She was dangling the fly over the 
‘gunnel’ whet the trout took it, and it almost took her 
fingers at the same time. It was an ugly male.” 

hink of it. A little girl with a 2-ounce rod, 35 feet of 
line and swift water playing and landing a trout of 3 
pounds and 5 ounces! : 

There is no way of expressing exhultation with a stub 
pen, but as I read the letter I had no difficulty in imagining 
the pride in the father, for I have a big girl of my owt 
who was once a little girl and went fishing, and I recall a 
day when my little girl and a friend’s little boy went 
trout fishing in charge of a young man, while the fathers 
of the two children took a day off from fishing to look 
over tackle, etc. A heavy storm came up on that warm 
summer’s day, and the father of the little boy walked the 
floor and bewailed that his child should get wet, and the 
father of the little girl smoked his pipe and hoped the 
storm would not raise the water and spoil the fishing, for 
he knew beyond a peradventure that his little girl would 
not show a yellow streak because of a thunder shower, 
and when they all came back wet and draggled, but happy 
and rosy, and the little girl had caught the only trout 
taken that day, her father took her up in his arms in all 
her wet clothes and mussed his boiled shirt front just 
—_ his chin. I know something about little girls my 

1 


I see that I have used the expression “one of the largest 
brook trout ever caught with fly in fair angling,” and 
must confess that I did it inadvertently, but the mentio1 
of Upper Dam carried my thoughts back to a time when 
I witnessed attempts at that place to catch trout with an 
alleged fly that was not fair by any manner of means, but 
Forest AND STREAM exposed the whole thing long ago, 
and as I am writing of Mr. E. S. Osgood, of Brooklyn. 
and his little girl, it would not have been necessary to 
say fair angling had I mentioned his name at the be 


ginning. 
Smelts and Tautog. 


A correspondent in Providence, R. I., writes: ‘I won- 
der if the fish I caught off the wharf at.Crescent Park las: 
fall.were smelts? 1 was fishing for small bluefish, and the 
fish I think may have been smelts were from 4 to 7 inches 
long and so transparent as to be almost light green, and 
they had blue stripes along their sides. They took almost 
any bait and came to the top of the water for it. I used a 
white horsehair leader and no sinker, and every time the 
bait touched the water it was attacked by a whole school 
of these fish. They were fine eating, but small. 

“T had another experience, which { think even you will 
consider out of the ordinary. With a friend I was about 
to go last fall for a day’s fishing for tautog, when an 
acquaintance of ours who had never done any salt-water 
fishing asked permision to accompany us, and as there were 
not too many in the boat, he was told to come and bring 


his iackle. He was at the train at the appointed time, car- - 


rying a package of tackle, as we supposed, though it after- 
ward proved to be something else. Arriving at the fishing 
ground off Warwick Light, we were surprised to find all 
the tackle our friend had was a five-cent mouse-colored 
line, cotton and about F.in size, such as he would use in 
a fresh-water pond if fishing for bullheads. My friend 
looked-at the outfit and at its owner and said in a quiet 
way, ‘I’ll bet that the largest fish hooked to-day bites on 
your line,” We loaned:-him two hooks. snooded, which he 
attached: to-his line and commenced fishing.» It was not 
very long before we saw him give a decided ull, and my 
friend. said, ‘You have’ got him,’ and he had, but he 
wanted-some one to land the fish, and my friend took the 
line and permitted the fish to go to’the bottom, as he was 
afraid of the line’s breaking: By careful work he got the 
fish up where we could see it, and behold, there were two 
large tautogs. Eventually they were brought up where 
we could get hold of the snoods and the fish were lifted 
into the boat. On our return we stopped at a store and 
put the; fish-onm the scales-and found) that together they 
weighed a trifle over 13 pounds.” 


Smelt or Sand Smelt. 


The fish that my correspondent caught off the wharf 
at Crescent Park may have the smelt, and 
very’ likely likely it was, but his description also 
fits ‘another fish called a smelt, which it is not. 
The sand ‘smelt, or silversides, is a small fish not 
unlike the Eastern smelt in general appearance, and it has 
a similar dark line along the sides. It swarms along the 
Atlantic coast near the shore and in brackish water, and at 
ints is called “friar,” “caplin,” “sand smelt” 

,” and is a finely flavored fish, but inferior to 
the Eastern smelt. smelt may he easily dis- 

Eastern smelt. as the latter has the 


tingtiished from 
second dorsal or fatty fin generally considered peculiar 


to the brook ‘ “'and the sand smelt hasa small 
spinotis dorsal, and its second dorsal is raved and much 
lacger, while the veatra! fin at its base {* longer thas the 
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two. dorsals. Again, the pectoral fin of the sand smelt is 

Placed high up on the median line (the line the corre- 
spondent mentions) and the pectoral of the Eastern smelt 
is low, below the point of the gill cover, but the presence 
of absence of the adipose or fatty fin, peculiar to'all the 
salmon tribe, will determine» the species, the fatty fin 
marking the Eastern ‘smelt every time. 


Mykiss. 


Mr, Marston in reviewing the Third Annual Report of 
the Fisheries, Game and ‘Forest Commission of the State 
of New York, in his paper, the Fishing Gazette, London, 
has delved into his imagination to account for the specific 
name of the black: spotted trout Salmo mykiss, and says: 
“Mr. A. Nelson Cheney quotes Jordan and Evermann, 
‘It.is not unlikely that! when ‘he waters of the Northern 
Hemisphere are fully explored, it will be found that the 
black spotted trout of America, Esrope and Asia are 
forms of one species, for the oldest name is Salmo truttas, 
Lin.’ Mr. Cheney adds, ‘Salmo trutta is the sea trout or 
salmon trout of Europe, arid as I was instrumental in 
bringing the first of them to this country, and the State 
“of New York has planted some under the name of Scotch 
sea trout, I hope it has not made trouble for the ichthy- 
ologists.’ ” 

The black spotted trout has got many more romantic 
names, one of them being Salmo mykiss virginalis. My- 
kiss is of Indian origin, and there is a very pretty tradi- 
tion that the fish got its name when a gay young redskin 
warrior sent a brace he had shot with his “steelhead” ar- 
row to his sweetheart, saying the hundreds of pretty 
black spots on thém were “my kisses.” 

“If Mr. Cheney has not heard of this derivation before 
he will thank me for it, and put a picture of that fabulous 
—I mean fabulously beautiful—trout he so kindly got 
called after me in his next report. I am beginning to 
think it was only a dodge of his to get me to go out to 
fish for it.” 

No, Brother Marston, that was a square deal anent the 
Salvelinus marstoni, and I expect you will yet see it in all 
its beauty of coloring from the brush of the artist Denton, 
for some specimens have been promised to me in a condi- 
tion to be used for models by the artist. When you see 
the fish that has been named for you I am sure you will 
be seized with the desire to cross the sea to seek it in its 
native Jair, and then you may see the dusky Indian maiden 
in the far West as I have seen her, and then, if from a 
white man’s view point, you do not revise your kissing 
explanation of the name of the black-spotted trout, I will 
try and find another fish to be named after you. The 
trouble is, you have been thinking of Cooper’s Indian 
maiden, while I have in mind the real thing, untutored and 
unwashed—not the Indian maiden of the books in London, 
but the Indian maiden of the plains in the flesh as she 
appeared to me thirty years ago, when, I'll swear, I would 
not have sent her any trout, whatever an Indian might 


have done. 
Fish at the Sportsmen’s Shows. 


A friend, an old salmon fisherman, writes me: “I spent 
two hours at Madison Square Garden last Friday and 
enjoyed it. It is doubtful if I will get down again. I also 
attended the Boston show a week ago. I thought the fish 
on exhibition, although there was not as many of them, 
were in better condition than those at Boston. Many of 
the latter had fungus on them, which I suppose indicates 
an unhealthy condition.” It is almost impossible to trans- 
port large fish and confine them in small space, as is neces- 
sary in a fish car, and in the tanks at the exhibitions, and 
not have the fish suffer more or less from bruises, and 
fungus follows wherever the skin is abraded, but it does 
not follow from this condition that the general health of 
the fish is bad, and fungus can be cured and is cured. To 
move a lot of large fish of the salmon family a consider- 
able distance and keep them in good condition at a show 
is more of an undertaking than is apparent to the casual 
observer of the fish in the show tanks, for the ordinary ap- 
pliances of a State Commission are not planned for mov- 
ing very large breeding fish. The United States Fish 
Commission cars are fitted with pumps for circulating 
water and pumping air, and receptacles for large fish can 
be put into the cars if necessary, but a State Commission 
to move the large fish must, from necessity, use the 
ordinary round shouldered cans such as are made for 
transporting fish fry, fingerlings and yearlings, as that is 
all they are called upon to do in the ordinary service of 
the Commission. In the most careful of handling the fish 
may be bruised, or they will -bruise themselves, 
so that often their noses will give one the im- 
pression that they are in a worse condition than 
they are, but they recover their normal condition as a 
tule when they are returned to the stock ponds from 
which they were taken, and the interest the people take in 
a fish exhibit warrants more trouble and more expense 
than the Commission or fish breeder is put to in making 
the exhibit, and this interest is growing each year, as any 
one may observe who has followed the exhibitions since 
the first one and witnessed the crowds constantly about 
the fish tanks at the State.and other fairs: That such ex- 
hibitions of fish and the methods of propagating fish prop- 
erly displayed are educational there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and it is to be hoped that they will be continued on 
an enlarged scale to show more fully the processes of 
fish hatching and rearing. A. N. CHENey. 


The Big Bass of Pumpkin Hollow. 


BAss are often caught which are said to weigh from 
7 to 8 pounds, but which are seldom placed upon the 
scales. When they are, it is often the case that they do 
not tip the beam at either of the above notches. 

I have often noticed, too, how very few of these extra 
large beauties are taken by men who are true fishermen— 
who use tackle carefully selected and prepared, and are 
always anxious lest their line, rod or snell may not stand 
the terrible strain of a battle with a 6-pounder. 

I have devoted the most of my spare time for the past 

. twenty years to catching and studying the habits of the 
bass of Cumberland River, so that it is hard to find a 
place for twenty-five miles along the banks of this truly 
beautiful stream with which I am not thoroughly ac- 
quainted. Duting one of my tramps in August, when the 

water. was clear as crystal, I saw some very fine bass at a 

place called Pumpkin Hollow, and as the spot had been 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


delightiul shade and other attractive surroundings,—1 
— that this should be our camping ground for October 
shing. 

On the morning of Oct. 12 a jovial party, composed of 
Mr. .Thos: Reed, of Rushville, Ind.; Messrs. J. M. 
Richardson, C,.Y. Mallory, T, Z. Morrow, Jr., and my- 
self, of Somerset, Ky., drove over one of the worst ‘roads 
in the State of Kentucky, with tents’ and full equipment 
for a week’s outing. After a drive of four hours, we 
covered the terrible ten miles of bad road and reached the 
bluffs of the majestic Cumberland. The view which 
greeted us was simply magnificent; looking down from 
the summit: of a cliff; many hundred feet in height, we 
beheld our goal, where, like a silver thread, the rippling 
waters crept through the dense foliage on its route to the 
Gulf. After feasting our eyes for awhile’ on the em- 
bellishments of nature, which were here conspicuous on 
every. hand, we proceeded to get closer and into camp. 

After dinner all appeared enthusiastic and anxious for 
the sport, which, notwithstanding the fact that an un- 
pleasantly cool wind was blowing, was good, as twenty- 
three bass were taken, four of which weighed 3 pounds 
each, six 2% pounds each and others down to 1 pound—it 
having been agreed to throw all .bass back into the 
stream which would weigh less than a pound. 

After a good night’s rest and a hearty breakfast, every 
one was ready for the day’s sport. When Reed, Mallory 
and myself went down to the river, we found our boat- 
man, Bill Meece, ready and waiting for us. Slowly 
trolling up stream, we soon arrived at the place where I 
had seen those big fellows last August. Bill cast anchor 
at the proper place. Putting on good, fresh minnows, we 
now began casting. The. boat was in eddy water with 
swift running water on either side. 

My first cast was rewarded with a beautiful “hang” on 
some rocks, as I had miscalculated the depth of the 
water. However, after some little trouble I succeeded in 
getting loose, and after pointing my hook and moving 
cork down, out went my red belly chub again, and to my 
dismay only to hang in the same place. What do you 
generally say under such circumstances? Well, I said it, 
and probably put a little more emphasis on the expression 
than was necessary. After a hard pull my good Pinnell 
hook and red belly chub were still under the rock. By this 
time Reed and Mallory had each taken a 3-pounder and 
lost one strike. 1 was soon with them again, and still 
lowering my cork I cast out in the same place as be- 
fore. When my cork reached the place where I had first 
got fast, it went down as on previous trials, and of course 
I thought it was only another “hang,” and I was more 
emphatically annoyed than before, but my surprise may be 
imagined when on giving a light pull my line went out 
at a terrific rate. 

Ont, out and out went the line, and I soon saw it would 
all be gone when I told Bill to raise anchor and follow 
him. It was done in a mjnute, and the boat was going 
down stream when he stopped. He now had 4§ yards 
of line and had traveled from right of boat to left in eddy 
water, with line bagging through the swift current. To 
hook him thus would be folly, so I told Bill to follow him 
again and I reeled up until only about 15 yards were out. 
I gave it to him and out he came with mouth wide open, 
rushing wildly up stream, breaking water again and again, 
and jumping at least 2 feet. Back and forth he sailed, 
lashing the water into foam, several times exhausting 
nearly every foot of line. After a battle royal of twenty- 
two minutes he was taken in. He was certainly a beauty, 
laying in the bottom of the boat working his gills, but 
otherwise thoroughly exhausted. We immediately pulled 
up stream to camp to show our prize. We placed the 
beauty upon the scales, and to the astonishment of all he 
weighed 7% pounds. This was something unusual, and 
we could hardly believe our eyes. It was at once decided 
to break camp and get to town as quickly as possible with 
our prize alive, which we accomplished by a fast drive of 
three hours and the aid of fresh water from four creeks 
we had to cross. On arriving in town he was again 
weighed on Fairbanks’ scales, and tipped the beam at 
7 pounds 2 ounces, having lost 6 ounces on the trip. 

The monster bass was soon thoroughly revived and 
placed in a large tank, where he lived for six days, and 
would have lived much longer, but some one, not con- 
tent with looking at him in the tank, took him out and 
let him fall, and soon afterward he died. I immediately 
sent my prize to the Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, and he is 
now properly mounted and on exhibition in their museum. 

I have caught a great many bass weighing from 4 to 5 
pounds, and have always contended that a bass of 3 or 3% 
pounds was gamer than the heavier ones, and that after 
they reach the weight of 4 pounds or over they are more 
or less sluggish and will not break water as freely as the 
smaller ones, but this monster was the gamest fish I ever 
tackled, breaking water seven times, 


' Specially Blessed by the hard of nature with cool springs 


R. H. Barretts. 


Sunday Laws in New England. 


Boston, March 26.—Fishing is going to be very late this 
year, unless the weather makes a sudden change to much 
warmer and stays so for at least one week. Ice is still 
forming every night in the’ vicinity of Boston, while a 
little further from.the sea coast there is yet a good deal 
of snow on the ground, with frozen streams and ponds. 
As for Maine and New Hampshire, it looks as though 
one month could hardly begin to remove the vast volume 
oi snow, to say nothing of clearing the ice from the 
lakes, ponds and streams. It will be remembered that 
the Maine Legislature, at its last session, one year ago, 
made. the open season on landlocked salmon and trout to 
begin on. the going out of the ice from each body of 
water. April 1 opens the season on trout and landlocked 
salmon in this State, but that is Sunday this year, a 
legal close day on all fishing and shooting. everal 
owners of streams and preserves on the Cape, and in 
other southerly sections of the State, propose to go down 
to camp on: Saturday night next. Some of them do not 
say that they intend to fish on Sunday, while they do not 
want their names in the papers. Others boldly declare 
that they intend to fish on the opening day of the season, 
if the weather is warm enough to move the ice. 

The matter of changing this Sunday law has been pro- 
posed to the present Massachusetts Legislature, but so far 
it has met only a storm of resistance from Sabbatarians, 
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with the argument proposed that busy mien who desire tp 
should be willing to lose their time and 
hunt or fish week days. To change the law so as to alloy 
of fishing and shooting on Sundays they say will let 

a horde of foreigners, who have to work on week dg 
but love to fish and shoot. This will result in great q. 
struction to the fish and game, as well as song and jp. 
sectiverous birds. They urge hunters and fishermen 4 
consent willingly to the Sunday close time, in order 
keep this foreign element, that is already causing a goo4 
deal of trouble to farmers afd country people, unde 
control. : 

Even in Maine this Sunday shooting by Italian laborers 
working week days on railroads and buildings, has con, 
to be a terrible nuisance, if not a decided menace to gam 
as well as ‘song birds, with even the farmer’s sheep ang 
cattle not always safe. In Maine they hunt in gangs every 
Sunday, paying no regard whatever to close seasons or 
any other seasons. fficials mention that while their 
depredations are generally limited to robins and smal 
birds, they do not hesitate to shoot almost anything they 
find. To attempt to arrest them is to find that whole 
gangs are concerned in the shooting, dozens of men who 
cannot speak a word of English, and who all look alike 
and have no money to pay fines. Farmers say that the 
only attention they pay to being driven off is to imme. 
diately appear again in some other locality. Farme:s who 
have had anything to do with this foreign shooting ele. 
ment do not want any open Sundays to either fishing or 
shooting. A gentleman from Maine tells me that in the 
vicinity of where a gang of Italian laborers were at work 
on a large public building last season, there is not a robin 
to be found, or was not before the season of migration 
last fall. These laborers shot every Sunday, aid the 
authorities were unable to stop them. 

SPECIAL, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Turtle Lake Trout Trip. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 24.—It would seem that ‘urtle 
Lake Club, of Michigan, expects every man to do his duty 
on May 1. Earlier mention has been made of the party 
which will be headed on opening day by Mr. J. D. Hawks, 
of Detroit. It now appears that the following will com- 
prise Mr. Hawks’ party, as cast at this date: Messrs, 
J. C. Hutchins, G. B. Barbour, F. B. Dickerson, Fish 
Commissioner; C. A. Rathbone, E. G. Nicols, Battle 
Creek; John Nicols, W. W. Churchill, New York; Mar- 
shall Whitaker, ex-Fish Commissioner; John S. Sweeney, 
Burke M. Graham, Bryant Walker, A. H. Sibley, E. 
Hough, Chicago; W. H. Boardman, New York. 

To these the following words of advice are sent by Mr, 


1 


Hawks: 
“The procession moves at 6:10 P. M., April 
29, from Fort Street Depot, Detroit, for the happy hunt- 


ing grounds at ‘lurtle Lake. You are expected to get 
yourselves as far as Bay City on the Pere Marquette 
Railroad (probably on ‘hunters’ tickets’), and I will take 
care of the rest. The trout fishing is fly fishing, and 
wading boots (hip boots) will be required. If you have 
a favorite rod bring it along with your pet suit of old 
clothes. If you are shy on rods, I have plenty, and 
plenty of flies. Worm fishing is not barred—just looked 
down upon. If you are not up on fly fishing, do not be 
afraid to come, as the trout are anxious to be caught by as 
good looking a crowd as you are, and then there are 
other attractions. 

“This is a preliminary letter to enable you to fix your 
business matters (if you have any) so as to take a week 
or ten days off. Please keep me posted as to prospects 
of your going. If you cannot go, it is one on you, as the 
crowd will go without you and will not wait for you. If 
you come in a day or two later, it will be another one on 
you, as you will have to hire a team to take you from 
Alpena to Turtle Lake, at an expense of $8, and foot the 
bill yourself.” 

Mr. Hawks adds the following in a personal letter: 

“Some years ago you went with Mr. Geo, Alexander 
to the Fontinalis Club. I am,a member of that club; in 
fact, I originated it. 

“Our trout fishing at Turtle Lake is done mostly in 
the South Branch of the Thunder Bay River. This stream 
is just right for fly fishing, larger than Fontinalis, and 
smaller than the Au Sable. Just right for wading, and 
just right every way. We will have a nice party and a 
good time. 

“One advantage of the Turtle Lake Club is that when 
the day comes (April 29, 6 P. M.), the procession moves 
and waits for no man. If any one fails to show up, we 
grieve, and let it go at that, and hope he may get along a 
day or two or three later. This, you see, prevents aty 
one from feeling that he is putting other persons out if he 
does not find it convenient to go. The latch striag is 
always out at the club house, summer and winter. I am 
going up the last of the week to see about some new 
buildings we are to put up this ‘spring. We have a keeper 
I want you to see; as a newspaper man, if you cannot get 
more items from him than from a dozen ordinary men, I 
lose my guess. His name-is Buck, for short, and he is a 
character and no mistake. Now come along if you can. 
There are plenty of trout, plenty of bass and pike in the 
lake, but we do not do much with them in May. The 
trailing arbutus is worth going that far to see. Your 
fishing days and mine are short, so do not waste any of 
them.” 

Now that .Mr. Hawks. mentions it, I believe I am 
feeling just a leetle peaked, and about May 1 I fear I shall 
be feeling peakeder, so that a trip such as that above 
suggested would be almost a necessity. I don’t know 
why it is, but I am often taken that way, along at the first 
of the different seasons. E. Hoven. 

300 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, LIL 





New York Game and Fish Legislation. 


Atsany, March 26.—(Special.)—In the Senate, last 
Thursday, the consideration of the Willis bill to prevent 
the further pollution of streams inhabited by fish by the 
dumping of refuse and deleterious products from manu- 
factories operated upon the banks of such streams pro- 
voked a heated debate between Senator Brown and Sena- 
tor Brackett. Senator Brackett said it had come to 3 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








pretty pass when the Legislature considered bills adverse 
to some manufactories and calculated “to protect sore 
- ‘fish, pretenders, Senator Brown said that the bill was 
aw e i 


le upen- matitt- 
acturers to obtain the consent of the State Board of 
Health to.dump tefuse, etc. The bill-was killed. 
- On Tuesday the Haymarket Forest and Stream €ltib, of 
Fost Plain,.was incorporated by the Secretary of State. 
It is proposed to. stock the streams: within a raditis of 
twenty a Fou Plain its food eos gattie fishes, to 
enforce the fish and game laws through special protec- 
tors and foresters, and™to eae a chib House. The 
directors ate William D. Shults,; William Greeley, John 
fare, f J- nt. maid. et yyy, x 
afry, Fix, re sontior, jr. J. C. Moyer, 
W, Me O'Connor. and. Charles. Seott, of Fort Plain. 7 





Tarpon on the West Coast. 
’ Tite fitst ore eer to have been taken on the west 
Sodst of Flobida this seasoti Was captured, eatly in March 
ts. Hacamotit, of Roctiesttt, N. Y. tieat Naples, 
a. It was a smiali otie, weighing less than §0 potinds; 
_ made a good fight ‘and’ was successfully brotight to 


t. 

_ The eatly spriti fishing along the west coast of Florida 
is eottiparitively . ittls..kitown, but from Homosassa all 
the way to the Ten Thotisatid Islatids atid the Keys it 
is excellent both ii quality and quantity. The fish edught 
ate ali used. for food, atid there is a good dematid for tlie 
stitplus taketi by the atiglers, who are always able to givé 
them away oii the dock wheti they land. ~ 

matiy of the best ktiown grottids of Florida the tar- 
pon fishing is not at its best-until the weather gfows 
warm, so that the-temperature of the water has been 
é at raised ;.and in‘ many places this does not take 
place ititil late Aptil ot early May. 


Opening of. the Trout. Season. 

‘Oa Long -Istand, Match 29; Rest of Siate Agrif.t6. 

UNnoex the fish, game.and forest-law-of this State, Chap- 
tet. 20 of the Laws of 1900, the close’ season-for: trout: is 
from Sept. t. to April .1 both- nelusive, m all.-parts. of 
the State except Long Island. For Long Island the close 
season is from Aug. 31 to.March-a8, both inclusive. Sec- 
tion. 109 of this law spromtes, however, that trout taketi 
lawfully may be sold, or possessed iti the city of New 
York in the open seasoti established for Lotig Island, of 
from March 29 to Atig. 30, both iriclusive. 


__. Rosert B. Lawrence, 
Secretary New York Society for the Presetvation of Fish 


and Game. 
Che Hennel. 
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Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
—_ st pe arias a. W. B. cane Sec’y. 
ov. —Newton, N, C.—Eastern ial Chub’s tw - 
second annual field trials. S. C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfeld i 





. Points and Flushes. 


Mr. C. M. Munhall, Secretary of the Cleveland Kennel 
Club, Cleveland, O., informs us that the Cleveland 
Kennel Club have secured the dates of May 2,3, 4 and 5 
for their fifth bench show, following Pittsburg. 


Pachting. 


New Factors in Yacht Measure- 
. ment.—I, | 


_ Txte condition of the theastitetneht questioti of both 
sides of the Atlantic at the present time is by no means 4 
satisfactory one, as none of the rules..tow in use in 
America or Great Britain are conducive to the best in- 
terests of yachting asa whole. It has so happened at 
times in the past few years that spécial citcumstatices 
have created a new racing class or restored a temporary 
prospetity to an old one; such results, however, have not 
only been of limited duration, but the benefit has been 
limited exclusively to the machine type. So far as the 
general interests of yachting are concerned, they have 
suffered steadily either by the lack of interest in‘racing or 
by the bad types.of. yachts produced in-the temporary re- 
vivals. Apart from the development of higher and higher 
speeds through the means of costly and fragile construc- 
tion and the sacrifice of useful qualities, the only im- 
provements have been through the restricted classes, one- 
design and otherwise; but though these have been of 
great benefit in the emergency,.and though they may often 
be of service under special conditions, they in no way 
lessen the necessity for a good general measurement rule 
to govern the great body of racing: yachts. 

The popular idea of the powers and functions of a 
measurement rule is very far from correct, as‘ the rule 
itself is only one of several important factors in the pros- 
perity of yachting. The good influences of a rule are to a 
great extent negative; no rule; however perfect, will in- 
duce a man to build and race a yacht if he prefers golf or 
tennis or horses, or if he has no inclination for sailing. 
The bad tendencies of a rule, on the other hand, like most 
things evil, are always positive and active; they act 
quickly and strongly to kill the interest of good yachts- 
men, to discourage building and racing, and to produce 
depression in all branches of yachting. This has never 
heen more clearly demonstrated than at the present 
(ime, when the great cost, the limited racing life and the 
low sale value of the modern racing yacht, due to her ex- 
treme machine form and light and unsubstantial con- 
struction, have driven out of yachting entirely. or pos- 
sibly into the small one-design classes, the hest of the old 
Patrons of the sport. It is not to be expected that a new 








rule, however perfect, if adopted to-day, will bring back 
» at onee, perhaps in-the face of unfavorable external con- 


~ ditions;~ all who ‘Were fofmerly prominent as racing 


owners};-but at the same time the only Hope of a fairly 
Prosperous future for the sport of yacht racing lies in the 
adoption of such rules as will restore as nearly as. possible 
the conditions existing a dozén years ago, when a yacht 
designed aiid built specially for racing, such as Volunteer, 
Titania, Katrina and even Gloriana, could be used to ad- 
vantage for general yachting and also could be sold at a 
reasonable figure after her first few seasons of. racing 
were over. it is only through such conditions in yacht- 
ing that any large number of men can be held true to the 
sport for more than a season or so, or any material in- 
crease be made from the ranks of young meft im search of 
some suitable sport as a diversion and hobby. 

The present state of the measurement question in this 
eountry may be summed up in very few words. The 
Seawatthaka rule, adopted in 1882-3 by the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C.;-and in turn by the New York Y. C. 
and nearly all the American and Canadian clubs, met the 
needs of the time very completely, and up to about nine 
years ago was strongly influential in producing excellent 
vessels, both centerboards and keels. With the invention 
of the bulb-fin in 1891 a new principle was introduced 
which the rule failed to eover—the power of a vessel to 
carry sail dependent on two lévets; the horizontal one 
(the half-beam) and the vertical oft (the draft). In 
the shoal centerboard type, such as the old sandbagger. 
the power was derived from the former only, the weight 
being the crew and the sandbags on the weather gunwale; 
in the old leadmine or plattk-on-edge cutter, with a beam 
of one-sixth of the letgth, practically all the power was 
derived from the heavy lead keel hutig on a long level 
represented by the deep draft of the very tiarrow hull. 
In the medium type of well-proportioned keel or center- 
board: yacht such as Minerva and Volunteer, the two 
levers acted in concert tO. give power with moderate 
dimensions. .-In every case, however, the levers were 
feptesented by the actual hull dimensions. 

THe triék of separating one of the levers from the hull 
was ititfodticed ‘iti canoeing as long ago as 1886 iri the 
introduction of thé thwartship sliding seat, by which in a 
hull of 30in. beam a mait was enabled to exert his weight 
on a-lever 6ft. long (the slide), ifi ordet to obtain power 
to carry a large sail plan. The fin-keel introduced the 
samé trick into yachting; the hull dimensiotis were cut 
down until the so-called yacht became a mere overgfown 
cafhoe, with fio stability from form or hull dimensiorts, 
but thie poWet to cafty sail was secured by means of a 
deep plate of thiti metal bolted to the keel and in turn 
carryitig off its lower edge a heavy bulb of lead. Con- 
sidering the opeti evasion of fhe spirit of the rules in- 
volved in both of these tricks, atid the serious detriment 
they have worked to both spofts, carioeing and yachting, 
it is sad to reflect that they were actually welcomed by 
canoeists atid yachtsmen as important advances, and no 
timely means were taken to amend the rules so as at least 
to put a fair price upon the advantage gained by this new 
use, or rather gross misuse, of the levers. 

The form of the evil was the same in both the canoe and 
the yacht—the sliding seat in the former and the fin-keel 
in the latter made it both possible and desirable in the in- 
terests of higher speed to cut down the bulk of the body 
until all intternal space was sacrificed and a mere racing 
machitie was produced. The hull dimensions of the yacht, 
beam and depth, which in varying proportions were neces- 
sary in all cases to give power, incidentally gave room 
which made the onal useful for general cruising; but by 
employing a separate lever, the fin, for carrying the weight 
of lead keel formerly attached directly to the hull, it was 
possible to reduce beam, draft of hull and depth of hold to 
such limits that there was no internal space left. 

The free and unrestricted admission of the fin-keel boats 
on an equality of measurement under the. Seawanhaka 
rule with the older yachts of full body—to the great 
advantage of the former in the matter of prizes—gave a 
temporary stimulus to racing, but at a heavy cost to the 
sport at large. In 1895-6 came another development of 
a mischievous nature, the introduction of the scow type, 
¢enterboard and fin-keel, with the measured waterline in 
the uptight position cut to the minimum by the use of 
elliptical watetlines, effective length for sailing being 
obtained by heeling the boat to a rank angle, while the 
power was obtained in both types by trickery with the un- 
theasured levers. The fin-keel principle has invaded al! 
classes, from the goft. cutters downward, and the scow 
principle, of blunt waterlines for measurement and sail- 
ing on edge, has made its way up as high as the 43ft. class, 
with a possibility of going still higher with advances in 
engineering. The Seawanhaka rule, still in nominal use, 
has long since ceased to measure in any useful way the 
principal factors of speed, and the only result of the open 
evasion now gerieral is the production of more and more 
useless freaks, from Columbia and Shamrock down to the 
Seawanhaka 20-footers. 

The question of a suitable remedy has been under dis- 
cussion for several years, but all that has thus far been 
accomplished is the attempted adoption of the British 
girth rule by the Yacht Racing Union of North America. 
Under this rule was built last year the 35ft. linear rating 
class on the lakes, to race for the Canada cup. The re- 
sult of the races, as already told at length in the Forest 
AND. STREAM, was the victory of a semi-fin in the defend- 
ing fleet and an extreme skimming dish in the challenging 
fleet, the latter winning the final races. Judged by these 
two types which it has produced on the lakes, to the ex- 
clusion of the deeper, roomier and abler yachts heretofore 
used there, the rule has been a failure. After a nominal 
attempt to introduce it on Long Island Sound last year, 
the Sound Y. R. A. has lately gone back to the Seawan- 
haka rule. At the present time no effort is being made to 
further investigate the subject or to study proposals 
for new rules, and matters are likely to drag along as they 
have been for an indefinite time. 

The condition of yachting in Great Britain is somewhat 
different from that in this country, as the rule now in 
use. was adopted much later (1896), after some years’ ex- 
perience with the fin-keel type, and in answer to a demand 
for something more stringent than the old rating rule, 
then being evaded in the same manner as the Seawanhaka 
rule was here. The main point about the new “linear 
rating” rule, as we often explained, is the introduc- 
tion of a new factor, the girth measured by means of a 
tape applied to the skin of the vessel, from the waterline, 


down under the keel and up to the waterling, As on a 
given beam and draft a yacht of a full V , with 

ood : internal room will naturally have a shorter. girth 
than one of the extreme S section (the semi-fin type), and 
especially than the fin-keel, it was assumed that this use 
of, girth as a factor would produce a better type of yacht. 

Whether or no the rule has proved a success in the 
larger classes is an open question. We have recently dis- 
cussed the matter. with some of the makers of the rule 
and others who favor it, and they contend that it is a suc- 
cess in that it has operated against the extreme fin- 
and very straggling dimensions and has made it possible 
for yachts of more moderate dimensions: and greater in- 
ternal room to compete successfully with the fin-keels. 
The latter, it may be said, are still in the fight, the existing 
ones, such as Niagara, being reduced in draft to fit the 
girth measurement, while the ones built since the rule 
came imte operation are of more moderate beam and draft 
than before. In the smaller classes, of 36ft. linear rating 
down to 18ft., the winning boats are all of the day sailing 
type, with no pretensions to any accommodation, and they 
are either fin-keels or semi-fins, the effect of the rule being 
metely to limit excessive beam and draft. 

Before it can be said that the rule is successful or other- 
wise, the ititent of its makers must be settled. It is 
contended by some who were instrumental in its adoption 
that the end in view was only to place a moderate re- 
striction upori the extreme dimensions of the fin type and 
to:make it possible for a yacht of more normal form and 
greater displacement to contend on even terms with the 
fitis. While this may be so, we cam say from a careful 
study of the long discussion preceding the change of rule 
—in 1894-5+the opinions of leading yachtsmen as ex- 
pressed in letters to the Field, the Yachtsman and other 
journals, and from personal correspondence, that there 
was then a general demand for a rule which, without too 
tittch regard for the fin-keel type, would give every in- 
dacement to a yachtsman to build a yacht of ad te 
ifiternal accommodation, such as the early boats prodtsced 
in 1889-90 uftder the then new rating rule. The means 
then ptoposed, of placing a premiunton displacement, or 
on the depth of immerséd body at the quarter girth, with 
other similar ones, were all directed to the one end of 
restofing the fast cruiser type that had been driven out 
by the firi-keel. If this was the real object of the girth 
rule, then it has to a great extent been a failure; if it was 
intended merely to produce in the classes up to Saft. a day 
boat of the semi-fin type, it has perhaps been successful. 

Taking the result in all classes, it may be said that in 
the largest, such as Meteor II. and Bona, it has produced 
good boats with cruising accommodation; in the 6sft. 
class it has produced a very good combination of speed 
and internal space on moderate dimensions; in the s2ft. 
class it has produced a variety of boats, the best, Penitent, 
designed by Mr. Arthur E. Payne in 1806, being very 
nearly an ideal of the modern fast cruiser, still in the 
racing after four seasons. It would seem, however, that 
Penitent is really too good for the girth rule, and that 
the winning boat must be much more of a semi-fin. As 
racing is carried on to-day around the British coast, there 
is no circuit from the east coast to the Clyde and back 
to Cowes, such as the old narrow 10-tonners made as a 
matter of course, but the racing is largely localized, the 
centers being the Clyde and the Solent. The yachts of the 
65ft. and larger classes do follow the circuit, and some 
of the 52-footers may accompany them, but there is no 
longer the general racing of all classes at each port of 
the coast.’ The Clyde has never shown a great partiality 
for the new rule and contents itself largely with special 
local classes, so that the Solent is the center of yacht 
racing under the present rule. There the local condi- 
tions are such that from the 52ft. class downward only 
day boats are required, and it matters little, as a matter 
of fact, whether they are fins or semi-fins; and there is no 
demand on the part of their owners for living accommo- 
dation. 

As regards the success of the rule in Great Britain, it 
should be noted that as all centerboards are measured 
as fixed keels, a tax which is prohibitive; and further, 
that the smallest class, the 18ft., is barred to the scows by 
an arbitrary requirement of at least 1,600lbs. of ballast. 
This exclusion of the centerboard, which would not be 
possible in this country, greatly limits the operation. of 
the rule. 

At the present time opinion is divided in England as te 
the merits of the rule. Some uphold it as satisfactory in 
itself-and doing all that was expected of it, while others 
condemn it, either as a whole or as applied to the small 
classes, and seek to substittite one or more new formulas. 

The main point of the measurement question to-day is 
the lack of good principlés.as the foundation of the exist- 
ing rules, secondary to which is the faulty and inadequate 
nature of the principal factors. The “plain and simple” 
length rule, once in almost universal use in this country, 
was based on a thoroughly bad principle, the assumption 
that length was the sole factor or to an extent a fair 
measure of speed in yachts whose other factors, beam, 
draft, displacement and sail area were in every way un- 
equal. This false assumption once generally accepted, 
that length was all important in measurement, served to 
hold back the natural development of yacht designing for 
many years. 

One of the few favorable signs of the times in connec- 
tion with the measurement question is the frequent men- 
tion of displacement as a factor in the rule, net in the old 
way of many year§ ago, in which it was penalized, but as 
a divisor or in some similar manner which will place a 
premium upon it. While in our opinion the advantages 
of displacement as a factor are so small compared with 
its disadvantages that it is not likely to be adopted on 
either side of the ocean, the mere theoretical recognition 
of the possible value of such a factor is most important 
as denoting a marked change of sentiment. The pro- 
posals to use displacement as a factor are based upon the 
true principle of yacht measurement—that is, a fair esti- 
mation of the effective work performed and a just ap- 
praisement of the contributory factors. When a man once 
awakens to the realization of the fact that if two vessels of 
the same waterline length and sail area, but one having 
double the displacement of the other, can cover a given 
course in the same time, and that the moving of double 
the weight tinder identical conditions represents an amount 
of useful work which should be compensated for ‘by an al- 
lowance of time, he has advanced just about one gener- 
ation from the assumption on which all length rules were 
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based; that if the lengths, whether of waterline, over all or 
any ayerage of the two, were equal, two vessels should sail 
on even terms, whatever their disparity in displacement 
atdesail area. It would appear that within a comparatively 
recent time a great many vachtsmen have begun to recog- 
nize the truth of the first proposition, as demonstrated in 
every race by the fin-keels with a minimum of body be- 
-low water easily outsailing yachts of normal proportions 
and excellent model. : 

During the past winter an attempt has been inaugurated 
in this country to employ displacement to a limited ex- 
tent, not as a factor in a general formula, but as one of 
the limits of a restricted class, or classes, the knockabouts 
and raceabouts. This attempt, introduced by the Knock- 
about Association of Massachusetts, will probably be 
adopted by the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound for the 
same classes. The boats of the two classes are limited to a 
minimum displacement of 5,900lbs.. as determined by 
actual scale weight in racing trim without crew. A pro- 
posal to use displacement to a greater extent in a general 
measurement formula was laid before the British Yacht 
Racing Association at its general meeting last month by 
Lt.-Col. J. T. Bucknill, of the Castle Y. C., Southampton, 
a well known racing man and an authority on yacht meas- 
urement. We have at various times in the past alluded to 
Col. Bucknill’s writings, which are based on an exhaustive 
and scientific study of the entire subject, and even in 
cases where we disagree with his conclusions we recog- 
nize his devotion to this dry side of yachting and his 
ability to support his views by logical argument and 
elaborate calculation. We must defer to next week his 
proposal in full. but in brief he would classify yachts by 
their waterline length and in each class allow a specified 
amount of sail in proportion to the displacement of the 


yacht. 
The Boston 25ft. Class. 


Tne following circular was recently sent out in Boston: 

Dear Sir: You are cordially invited to attend a meet 
ing of the owners of 25ft. cabin racing yachts, to be held 
at the Algonquin Club on Friday, March 23, at 8 o’clock, 
to consider: 

First—The advisability of racing in certain waters only. 
and to sign an agreement to that effect. _ 

Second—A schedule for the season’s racing, as the pres 
ent plan of clubs in the Y. R. A. M. is considered incom 
plete and quite unsatisfactory. : 

Third—Whether the owners of the 2sit. cabin racing 
yachts will contribute a sum of money to purchase a cup 
to becotne the property of the yacht of this class which 
has the best record at the end of the season; said record 
to be computed by the Y. R. A. M. system of percentages, 
but on the schedule agreed upon by the owners of this 
class. 

Fourth-—-To discuss any other matters relative to the 
general welfare of this class. 





CHARLES HAYDEN, 
J. Frep Brown, 
W. F. Bacue. 

We are indebted to the Boston Globe for the following 
account of the meeting: 

A most interesting meeting and one that promises as 
iar reaching effects as any held by Boston yachtsmen for 
a long time was that of the owners of Y. R. A. cabin 25- 
footers at the Algonquin Club last Friday evening, at 
which an agreement was signed not to race in Y. R. A. 
open events north of Manchester or south of Cohasset 
Nine owners of vachts either built or building were rep- 
resented at the meeting, and this representation included 
more than a majority of the active racing men in the class 

The meeting was notable from the fact that nearly all 
the new boats in the class were represented and was in 
teresting because all action taken was unanimous. It 
promises to be far reaching in its effects because the yacht 
owners have taken matters into their own hands so far as 
racing dates for their class are concerned, and have de- 
termined when and where they will race. 

The yacht owners present or represented were Messrs. 
Charles Hayden, J. Fred Brown, W. F. Bache, F. Wright 
Fabyan, A. W. Chesterton, J. J. Moebs, Dexter Follett, 
R. T. Paine 2d and D. B. Clapp, all except Messrs. Moebs 
and Chesterton being owners of new boats. The call for 
the meeting was issued by the three first named gentle- 
men. Mr. Hayden presided. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Hayden stated that it had 
been called because of the feeling among the owners that 
the Y. R. A. championship circuit as arranged at the an- 
nual meeting was too extended, and that some of the races 
would be given in waters not deep enough for good rac- 
ing. It was not the intention of those calling the meet- 
ing, he said, to antagonize in any way the Yacht Racing 
\ssociation, but simply to see if the owners in the class 
could not agree upon certain races to attend, so that the 
class could be left together and good racing and sport 
assured. He expressed his belief that the owners would 
be better satisfied to race in Boston and in Marblehead 
waters than to go further north or further south, and 
that a better championship circuit could be agreed upon 
than that offered by the Y. R. A. . 

He also pointed out the fact that the association 
schedule left eight Saturdays open during the season in 
which there were no races in Boston waters, and that 
Saturday was the day of all others most convenient and 
desirable for a maiority of the racing men. In view of 
these things, he asked an expression of opinion from those 
present as to the desirability of agreeing to race upon a 
schedule of their own and to stay within the waters he 
had named 

Considerable discussion followed, and finally, to test 
the sense of the meeting. Mr. Brown moved that the own- 
ers represented agree not to race in Y. R. A. open events 
north of, Manchster or south of Cohasset. The motion 
was carried without a-dissenting vote, and after that it 
was smooth sailing to the adoption of a schedule, the 
signing of the racing agreement and the appointment of 
a committee to fill in the eight open dates of the schedule 
with races by clubs offering the best inducements for the 
class to attend. The committee chosen consisted of 
Charles Hayden, A. W. Chesterton and Isaac R. Thomas 
the last named gentleman representing Mr. Fabyan and 


Mr. Paine. . 


The following agreement was then signed by seven of 
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tee 


the owners represented, with the understanding that the 
arg of the other two would be made personally 
ater: 

“We, the undersigned, owners of yachts built according 
to the restrictions of the 25ft. class, Y. R. A., in the in- 
terest of good racing, hereby agree to the following con- 
ditions: , 

‘As it is deemed best for the class that the yachts should 
be kept together for the season, we agree to accept the 
accompanying list of races as our schedule for the sea- 
son. Said schedule may be modified by a majority vote 
of the subscribers to these rules, except that no races shall 
be added that are held south of Minot’s light or north of 
Manchester, and no yacht party to this agreement shai! 
sail in any Y. R. A. percentage counting race not on this 
list. 

“A committee consisting of Charles Hayden, Isaac R. 
Thomas and A. W. Chesterton shall arrange with yacht 
clubs in Massachusetts for races on the eight open Satur- 
days specified in the accompanying schedule.” 

The schedule as made up and agreed to includes the 
Y. R. A. open races of the South Boston, May 30; Hull- 
Massachusetts, June 18; Mosquito Fleet, July 2; Colum- 
bia, July 3; city of Boston, July 4; Burgess at Marble- 
head, July 26; Jubilee at Beverly, July 28; Winthrop, 
Aug. 4; Manchester, Aug. 7; Nahant dory, Aug. 25, and 
Lynn, Sept. 3, eleven races in all. 

Also included in the schedule are the Manchester race 
for the Crowhurst cup, July 27; the Corinthian races at 
Marblehead, Aug. 8 to 11, inclusive; the Quincy open 
race, Sept. 1, and the Hull-Massachusetts invitation race. 
Sept. 8. The Corinthian club will be asked to make a 
class for the boats in its midsummer series, and the boats 
will also race for the Crowhurst cup, although it may be 
decided not to count it for percentage. Mr. Thomas ex 
pects that the Eastern will offer a race for the class about 
that time, while from the Hull-Massachusetts comes the 
offer to give an invitation race on any or all of the open 
dates of the schedule 

With such prospects as these, the owners believe there 
will be no difficulty in filling their schedule, since the 
Nahant dory and possibly the Lynn clubs may each give 
another race. The complete schedule will give at least 
twenty championship races, with more if the Corinthian 
races are counted. It is as long a season and with as 
many races as if the boats went north of Manchester or 
south of Minot’s light, and gives all the racing that even 
the most enthusiastic among the owners could ask. 

It was also voted at the meeting to ask the Y. R. A. 
to award its season’s championship in the class upon the 
owners’ schedule instead of upon the association schedule, 
as at present arranged, for the reason that the boats 
would be racing upon the former and not upon the latter. 
A class championship was also proposed, regardless of 
the Y. R. A. championship, with a subscription cup as a 
trophy, the percentage to be reckoned under the Y. R. A. 
system. Five owners signed an agreement to subscribe 
$50 each to this cup. It is provided in this agreement 
that any owner may subscribe up to May 1, and that it 
shall not affect for the cless championship any boat not 
subscribing, so that the cup is really a “side bet” by the 
owners who believe in backing their boats with money. 


The Seawanhaka Cup. 


ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE Y. C.—WHITE BEAR Y. C. 


Dorval, Lake St. Louis, Aug. 3. 

THe final agreement between the holder of the Sea- 
wanhaka International Challenge cup—the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C.—and the challenger—the White Bear 
Y. C.—has already been completed, leaving only the 
names of the two yachts to be inserted on the day prior to 
the first race. The White Bear Y. C. tendered a challenge 
at the hands of a special messenger on the day following 
the final victory of Dominion over Challenger im 1898, but 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., the tounder of the 
trophy, made formal objection to the acceptance of this 
challenge on the ground that it was never intended that 
the cup should go so far inland. In view of this objection, 
the White Bear challenge was set aside and that of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. was accepted for 1899. In 
spite of this, the White Bear Y. C. offered to bring its 
representative 20-footer, Yankee, to Montreal for a series 
of special matches with Dominion, and these races were 
sailed in June of last year. At the same time a new chal 
lenge was left in the hands of a Montreal yachtsman, and 
was delivered to the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. imme- 
diately after the final race of the series last August in 
which Constance was defeated by Glencairn III. 

After a thorough discussion of the matter by the repre- 
sentatives of the two clubs, it was agreed to abandon the 
present costly and useless type of 20-footers and to try 
an experiment. The match was made nominally for yachts 
of the 25ft. R. M. class by the Seawanhaka rule, with a 
special provision that the sail area shall not exceed a total 
of 500 sq. ft. This means practically that there are is 
no limit to length, as neither side will care to take the 
L.W.L. allowed for a sail area of 500 sq. ft. in the 25ft. 
class—over 26ft. While it is uncertain what types of 
hull may be evolved, it is probable that they will be 
somewhat similar to Ethelwynn, the first winner of the 
cup, so far as the form of waterlines is concerned, though 
with harder bilges. With the removal of all restrictions 
on length, there seems to be little inducement to adhere 
to the scow type. It may be that out of the dozen boats 
now building for the challenge and defense there will be 
some extreme freaks, but the probabilities are that the 
more moderate types will win. In addition to the limit 
of sail, the yachts are to be built to scantling restrictions. 
The agreement is as follows: 





Agreement covering certain conditions of match for the 
Seawanhaka International Challenge cup for small yachts, 
to be sailed between ———. representing the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C., of Montreat. Canada, and . Tepre- 
senting the White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, beginning on 
Friday, Aug. 3, 1900, 

In pursuance of the provisions of article XI. of the 
deed of trust, executed by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C., dated the first day of June, 1896, covettnge the terms 
and conditions governing the tenure of the Seawanhaka 
International Challenge cup for small yachts, and the 
competition therefor, it is hereby mutually agreed between 
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the Royal St, Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal and Dorval, 
Canada, and the White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, that the 
following additional regulations shall apply to the match 


to be sailed, beginning Aug. 3, 1900, namely : 
1. The course shall be as follows: 


Couese to Wiodward or Leeward aad Return. 

From a line between a mark with black and white ball 
capped bright tin cone, and a stake boat flying thé Royal 
St, Lawrence Y. C. burgee, in range witli the foremast of 
the committee boat, to and around a niark bearing:a black 
and white ball or disk capped with bright tin cone, leay 
ing it on the starboard tack ; distance one and a half miles, 
if possible, but in no case less than’ one mile, and re- 
turn. The course to be sailed over three times or four 
times, as may be necessary to make a total distance of 
twelve nautical miles, At the end of the first and second 
round (and third, if necessary) the black and white bal! 
or disk is to be left on the starboard hand. The direction 
of the course will be announced from the committec 
steamer before the preliminary signal. 


Triangular Course. 


2.. From a line between a mark: with a red and 
white buoy, with disk capped by bright tin cone, and « 
stake boat anchored to the southward in range with for: 
mast on committee boat. 

Round an equilateral triangle with sides one and onc 
third nautical miles, leaving all buoys to starboard. 

Course to be sailed over three times; total distanc: 
twelve nautical miles. At finish the stake boat will be an 
chored to the north of the buoy. -The committee steame: 
will be anchored beyond the stake boat, so as to bring th: 
signal staff of the steamer as near as practicable on « 
line with the mast of the stake boat and the buoy, and 
for the purpose of determining when a yacht has crossed 
the line, the committee will be guided by the range betwee:: 
the signal staff and the mast of the stake boat. 

Note.—The sailing committee may, in their discretion 
direct the course to be sailed in the reverse direction. 
leaving buoy and marks on the port hard, and the signa! 
for such reversal of course will be the anchoring of the 
stake boat at the start, to the north’ard of the buoy. In 
this case the stake boat will be anchored to the south’ard 
of the buoy at the finish. . 


Starts and Signals. 


_3. The start will be a one-gun flying start, with pre 
liminary and preparatory signals, and will be made as 
nearly as practicable at 1:15 o’clock P, M. 

First signal, preliminary, the blue peter will be hoisted 
on the upper deck signal staff of the committee steamer, 
accompanied by whistle fifteen seconds long. 

There will be an interval of five minutes between the 
first and second signals. 

Second signal, preparatory, the blue peter on the com 
mittee steamer will be lowered and a red ball hoisted, ac- 
companied by whistle fifteen seconds long. 

Third signal—Start. The red ball will be lowered, ac 
companied by whistle fifteen seconds long. 

Recall signals—In case it should be necessary to recall 
the contestants: 1. An American ensign shall be displayed 
from the committee’s steamer and four sharp whistles for 
the recall of (the White Bear boat). 2. And a 
blue ensign shall be displayed and two sharp whistles for 
the recall of (Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. boat). 

3. If any triangular race is not concluded within 
three and one-half hours after the starting signal has been 
given, it shall be postponed to the next succeeding day 
(excluding Sunday). - 

4. If any windward or leeward and return race is not 
concluded within four hours after the starting signal ha 
been given. it shall be postponed to the next succeeding 
day (excluding Sunday ). 

5. In the event of a fog or calm, the judges shall have 
power to postpone the start. 

6. In the event of its beconiing necessary to postpon: 
or resail any race, such race shall be set for the next su 
ceeding day (excluding Sunday), provided, however, thar 
in case either of the contesting yachts is injured or dis 
abled. a sufficient time to complete repairs skall be al 
lowed. The decision of the judges as to what constitutes 
sufficient time shall be final 

The racing rule of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., re 
quiring the carrying of life preservers, shall not apply to 
this match. 

Anchors may, or may not be, carried at the option of 
contestants. 

The match shall be sailed under the rules of the Roya! 
St. Lawrence Y. C.. except as modified by this instru- 
ment and the special agreement. 











New York Y. C. 


THE second meeting of the New York Y. C. was held 
on March 21 with Com. Ledyard in the chair. It was 
decided to hold the following races through the season: 

June 14-—Fifty-fourth annual regatta, New York Bay 
one 19—Glen Cove cups, New York Y. C., Station 
No. 10. 

July 12, 13 and 14—Newport series, New York Y. C., 
Station No. 6. 

Aug. 6—Fifty-fifth annual cruise, rendezvous, Glen 
Cove, Long Island. 

There will be the customary squadron runs from port 
to port for club prizes, and special races for cups offered 
by the flag officers. The Astor cups and the wind-up cups 
will be sailed for off Newport. 

Sept. 11:—Autumn sweepstakes, Sandy Hook Lightship 

The following new members were elected: Frank 
Mackie Johnson, A. S. Winchester, E. C. Winchester, 
Frederic H. Battershall, Robert M. Gallaway, Henry A 
Rusch, James Henry Smith, Frank L. Perin, Charles A 
Hamilton, Harry W. Bates and Major Thomas C. Prince, 
U. S. M..C. 

Mr. Blair Cochrane, of the Isle of Wight, a brother-in- 
law of the late Sir Richard Sutton, has presented to the 
club an inkstand made from the truck of Genesta 





Members of the Deer Island crew of the cup defende: 
Columbia have received two loving cups which are to be 
presented to Capt. Charles Barr and First Mate E. M 
Allen, of the Columbia. The cups are alike, except as 
to the name in the inscription. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 83s 
Oxi March 21 a cruising sleop- designed—-by--George 
Miller for Chas. S. King, of Brooklyn, was launched by 
S. C. Wicks & Co. at Patchogue; 1. T. -She is 45ft. over 
all, “goit. l.w.l., 12ft. beam,and 4ft.-drait-withotit-her board. 


The cabin has Git. of headroom and. is andeotnly fin- 
ished in bird’s-eye maple: 


eae : 


Mr. A. Henry Higginson is the head of dicate 
which is building a racing 2t-footer under 
Massachusetts rules, to be named Lookout. ~ 
about 42ft. over all, 2rft. Lwl, 13ft. extreme 1 
area 1,325 sq. ft. x 







Chicago, Ill., Mareh 24.—It is thought that the aad. 
ance at the regatta of the Inland Lakes Yachting Associa- 
tion, at Lake Geneva, Wis., next August, will be so large 
as to overtax the hotel accommodations and perhaps the 
hospitality of the .cottagers. One project is to make a 
big camp, after the fashion of a canoe meet. This -cer- 
tainly is the best idéa that could be conceived for just 
this purpose, and it is to be hoped that it will be de- 
termined upon should the press for room be equal to the 
anticipations. The camp idea comes from Mr. Ben Car- 
penter, of this city. EH. 


Charles T. Pierce has been appointed fleet captain oi 
the Atlantic Y. C. 


RRe 


Aloha, steam yacht, Messrs. James, sailed from New 
York on March 23 tor the agg Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean, with Mr. and Mrs. Curtis James on 
board accompanied by Miss Maude ee 5. P. Al- 
bard, John M. Miller and Dr, Vanderpool Adriance. 
During the winter the yacht’s rig has-been cut down from 
its original lofty dimensions. 


On March 20 a joint meeting of the Brooklyn and 
Gravesend Bay yacht clubs was held at Clarendon Hall, 
President Ferguson, of the latter club, presiding. A(fter 
the reading of the proceedings of the consolidation com- 
mittee and their ratification by the club the election of 
officers of the new Brooklyn Y¥. C. followed. Com. 
Francis E. Turner, of the Brooklyn Y. C., was elected 
commodore and Cornelius Furgueson, of the Gravesend 
Y. C., president. The other ofhcers elected were: Vice- 
Com., Sidney Grant; Rear Com., George B. Waters; 
Meas., R. C. Hopkins; Treas., Willard Graham; Sec., 
Charles W. Kennedy; Board of Trustees: Class of 1903, 
S. S. Golding, Daniel O’Reilly and. Charles H. 
Humphries; class of 1902, Charles. W. Morgan;John E. 
De Mund, John A. Voorhies and E. A. Britton; class of 
1901, E. H. Convers and C. P. Roseman; Regatta Com- 
mittee, P. H. Jeannott, Richard W. Rummel and R. H. 
Sherwood; Membership Committee, A. S. Reichoffer, 1. 
Corey and Walter L. Bryn. A aoe commi con- 
sisting of W. H. Hopkins, R. C. Waters and P. H. Jean: 
nott was appointed to revise the by-laws. The meeting 
voted to ratify the lease of Spier property. The consoli- 
dation promises to be of advantage to- both elubs and to 
the yachting interests of Gravesend Bay. 


Rae 


A new steam yacht, Florence, was launched at Bristo! 
on March 13, for A. H. Alker, of New York. 


The Atlantic Y. C., of Wilmington, N. C., will erect 2 
new house on Wrightsville Beach to replace that. de- 
stroyed in the storm of last October. 


RRR 


The steel screw brigantine Wanda, owned by M. Stan 
ley Tweedie, which was used by the Associated Press in 
West Indian waters during the Spanish-American war, 
was last week towed from MclIntosh’s Basin, South 
Brooklyn, to Tregarthen’s Dock; at the foot of East 
Seventh street, New York, where she will be overhauled ~ 
and refitted. Wanda was built in 1885. by Bicpbras & 
Pine, at Greenpoint, from designs by J. Harvey. She ia. - 
14ait. 10in. over all, 127{t. 6in. on the water line, a8. \.. 
beam, and draws 11ft. 3in. She was wrecked last No- 
vember by falling on her side in Crane’s cs as she \ * 
was being floated. She is now owned by J. W. Sullivan, 
who is rebuilding her as thoroughly as he did ‘the steam 
yacht Sans Peur (Catarina) after she was wrecked on. 
Matinnicock Point. The hard usage which these two 


yachts have sustained speaks well for the construction 
planned by Mr. Harvey. 


Rae 
Elsa IJ., formerly Black Pearl, has sailed from Brook- 


lyn for Jacksonville, Fla., where her new owner, Evans 
Dick, of Philadelphia, will join her for a cruise. 


RRR 


Messrs. Edward Smith & Go., the varnish makers;have 
issued a very artistic pamphlet of testimonials~ illustrated 
with fine pictures of Defender and Columbia. 


Ree 


The Marine and Field Club, of Bath Beach, has placed 
orders for eight one-design yachts of a8ft...l.w.l., to be 
built by Wyckoff Brothers, of Clinton, Conn. The new 
boats will be of good model with nothing of the Seow 
about them, and with the similar class of New York 
C. C. near at hand they will make plenty of sport on 
Graveserd Bay. 

nee 












































































































~~ eae +r 


The racing sloop Maris, designed by Tams & kemiie. aes 


and built by*the Lawley Corporation for a 
Charleston, S. C., yachtsmen, sailed from 
March 20 with Capt. Wm. Kirby in command. se 
bound for New York by way of the Sound, thence. sco , 
by the inland route. She is 51ft. over all, 30ft. Lw.k, sa i 
beam and 4ft. draft without board, her lead keel : 
6,000lbs. and she carries about 2,000 sq. — of sail. 
yacht put into Hyannis, Cape Cod, om March 

meeting very heavy weather; Capt, Kate bad we es 
badly frostbitten while at the wheel, 
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score No. 2—Continuous Match. 


One of L. P. Ittel’s strings—Continuous Match. MR. F. C. ROSS’ @REAT SCORE, 100 SHOTS, %-RING TARGET-2,4% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 2,609. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Sportsmza’s Assoctation’s Rifle Tournament. 


IE new record made at the Madison Square Garden tourna- 
ment by Mr. F. C. Ross, winner of the Individual Championship 
metch, the conditions of which were 100 shots, off-hand, 25-ring 
target, distance 100ft., any .22cal. rim-fire allowed, only one 
entry allowed each competitor, to be shot in strings of 10 shots, is 
the admiration of riflemen. ‘The euts, published herewith, show 
the marvelous accuracy of his shooting. It is.a total of 2,429 out 
of a possible 2,500. . 

o less remarkable are the two perfect scores made by Mr. Gus 
Zimerman, at Madison Square Garden, ‘in the Continuous match, 








I Ross’ perfect score, 75 out of a possible 75—Continuous 
Match. 


off and, on 25-ring target, 100ft. distance, any .22cal. rim-fire 
allc ved; entries unlimited, which also are published in our 
co ins. 

\\. W. A. Hicks and Mr. L. Buss equaled Mr. Zimmerman’s 
persormance, as is shown by their targets. anes ; 

A score made by Mr. L, P. Ittel, in the Championship match, 


Ma ison Square Garden, is excellent, it being 248 out of a possible 
20. All these scores were made with Peters cartridges. This 
am)unition made a great showihg in the rifle, pistol and re- 
volver matches. In the rifle contests the winners ot every prize 


use’ them, as did the winners of the Pistol Championship and . 


Pist 1 re-entry matehes, and two of the three first places in the 
revo ver matches, 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tr« above Association held its regular shoot March 18, at 200yds., 
off-hand, at the standard American target. Gindele was high on 
the ing target with the score of 83, and was high on the honor 
targ t with 43. The following is the result: 


King Target. 








888 79 910 $ 8—83 

810 8 965 8 7—80 

9963 5 7 7 8 10—70 

510 9 6 7 7910 5—T72 

779868 6 9 8% 

878 68 9 910 7-79 

7678 61010 7 6—71 

10656598 8 8 84 

987659 6 8 8&7 

Score. Honor ee. 

0 8 910-91 989 8 3 

7 710 08 9 787 778 7 938 

9510 6 4 776 767 65 4 4 72% 

Weinheimer 8 68 68 77 610 874 10 6 410 6—36 
ouscher 91094978 8 410% 986 7 T27 
s .10 78 7710 81010 &85 5 910 9 841 

. 81010 9 7910 8 9 89 61010 9 843 

- 69967510 6 6 &2 § ¥ & 7104 

10 91010 8 799 8 &88 68 6 8 9-37 








if you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
totice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


March 28,—Wellington, Mass.—Boston Shooting Association 
ment. O, R. Dickey, Mgr. 

March 20.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Contest for Dupont trophy 
between J. A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. 

March 27-29.—Allentown, Pa.—Three days’ shoot—first day at 
targets, second and third at live birds. A. Griesemer, Mgr. 7 

March 31.—Holmesburg Pweg Pa.—Keystone Shooting 
League’s live-bird handicap, birds, $150 guaranteed. 

March 31.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Contest for the Sportsmen’s Review cup between W. R. Crosby, 
holder, and J. A. R. Elliott, challenger. 

April 2.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s Grand American Handicap. Edward 
Banks, Sec’y, 318 oaeyer, New York. 

April 10-13.—Baltimore, Md.—Regular spring tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two days at 
live birds; added money. H. P. Collins, Sec’y. 

April 12-13.—Palmyra, Wis.—Two days’ tournament of the Pal- 
myra Club; targets and live birds. 

_April 13-14.—Newark, N. J.—Two days’ target tournament of the 
Forester Gun Club. john J. Fleming, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amatear tournament of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 
sec y 

April 19.—Hingham, Mass.—Tournament of the Hingham Gun 
Club. Principal event, 100-target handicap. Gus O. Henderson, 
Teas 

April 17-19—Peru, Ind.—Fourth annual tournament of the Peru 
Gun Club; two days targets; one day pigeons. Jack Parker, Mgr. 
Chas. Bruck, ‘Tournament ck: 

April 24-27—Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-fourth annual tournament of 
the Nebraska State Spoztsmen’s Association. Targets and pigeons. 
G. W. Loomis, or reas. 

April —.—Springfield, 111.—Contest for Republic Cup between 
J. A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. 

_May_ 1-4.—Springfield, Ill—Grand Tournament .of the Illinois 


Gun Club, 


ie —.—Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna- 
Ment 


May 2-3.—Luverne, Minn —averee Gun’ Club’s tournament. 
H 













May 2-4.—Brookl » L. I.— er’s Dexter Park spring tourn- 
amen targets, 35 live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. 
m May 3.—Walcott, N. So Sering, tournament of the Catchpole 
Gun Club; added money. E. A, Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

May 5-6—Grand Crossing, Ill—Grand Crossing Gun Club's 


tournament. -- ° 
May 7.—Chiéago, “Il.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
vee e¢ Sportsmen’s Association. “a B. 


nament of- the is Stat 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

May 14.—St.- is, Mo.—Missouri’ State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
Mencing May 14.- Herbert Taylor, Sec’y-Treas., Chemical Bldg. 



















































May 15-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportennen’s Association. J. M. Runk, Cor. 


¥- ee 

May 16-17.—Chicago, Ohio.—Live-bird and target tournament of 
the Deer Lick Gun Club. J. _M. Elder, Pres. ° 

May 22-24.—Marshalltown, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual tournament. 4 
May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s annual tournament. & . 
May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Santusky Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 30.—Canajuhasye, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun.Club. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. M. Livingston, Sec’y. ; 

May 30-June 1—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 31-June 1.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s tourtiament. 
George Reynolds’, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. €—Pesty-secvad annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. ? 

June 5-6.—Monroe, Wie—Mearee Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 
Hood, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tournament. 
J._C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s first annual handicap target tournament. 
Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

June 12-14.—Sioux City, Ia.—Sixth annual’ amateur target ‘tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. J. A. Jones, Sec’y, Charleston, W. Va. 3 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ila.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

m contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. z 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, I!l.—Contest for Sportsmen’s 
trophy, the first and third Fridays of each month. 

hicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird shoot segond and 
third Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. ; 

Chicago, Ill—Eureka Gun Club’s club shoots first and third 
Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Pay. 

Chicago, I1l.—First Saturday of each month at Watson’s Park, 
Garden City Gun Club’s monthly live-bird shoot. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
(lay afternoon. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publicatian in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 
alisuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The programme of the Baltimore Shooting Association’s tourna- 
ment, two days targets, two days live birds, April 10 to 13, can be 
obtained on application to the secretary, Mr. H. P. Collins, 22 
S. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. This tournament is open to the 
world. Shooters are handicapped by distance—amateurs 14, semi- 
experts 16, experts 18yds. andicaps are subject to change at 
any time during the tournament. Two sets of traps, Sergeant 
system, will be used. The division of moneys will be 40, 30, 
and 10 per cent. The tournament will be under the management 
of the skillful committee, Messrs. J. R. Malone; J. C. Hicks 
and H. P. Collins. Ship shells care of Alford Sporting Goods 
Co., 212 E, Baltimore street, and they will. be delivered on the 
grounds. The programme for each of the two target days. is 
the same; ten events, of which three are at 15 targets, $1.50 en- 
trance, and seven at 20 targets, $2 entrance, $10 added to each 
event, a total of $100 added each day. The third day is. devoted 
to three live-bird events, Thé first is the “Baltimore Intro- 
ductory, 7 birds, $5 entrance, and the Suburban sweepstakes, 10 
birds, $7 entrance. Each of these events has three morieys, 50, 
30 and 20 per cent., high guns. The third event is the Pimlico 
handicap, 15 live birds, $10 entrance, handicaps 25 to 32yds., three 
moneys, class shooting. In each event birds are included in the 
entrance. The fourth day is devoted to the Maryland. Handicap, 
handicaps 25 to 32yds., class shooting, three moneys, $50 added. 


On application, the programme of the tournament and _trap- 
shooters’ convention, to be held at Palmyra, Wis., April 12 and 
13, can be obtained of Mr. H. Browall, secretary, Palmyra, Wis. 
Prizes will be given for high averages in each day’s target events. 
There are ten events at bluerocks, on the first day, a total of 160 
targets, with a total entrance of $16. The live-bird event on this 
day is at 15 birds, $7.50 entrance. There are thirteen 15-bluerock 
events on the second. day, a total of 200 bluerocks, with a total 
of $20 entrance. Trade representatives and professionals can shoot 
for targets only. -All purses are divided 40, 30, 20 and 10. Targets 
will be thrown by a magautrap. Shooters and their belongings 
will be taken to the grounds free of charge. The meeting to 
organize the State League will be held on the evening of April 12. 


Messrs. Henry C. Squires & Son, of 20 Cortlandt street, New 
York, inform us that they have made the following liberal offer, 
which without doubt will prove of = interest to trapshooters: 

“In order to stimulate the use of Greener guns in the Grand 
American Handicap we are prepared to offer as a special prize to 
the winner a Crown quality ejector, valued at $425. To the second 
high man aiso using a Greener gun we offer another Crown gun of 
the same value, cat if the third high man uses a Greener we will 
furnish still another Crown gun to him also, making in all prizes 
to the value of $1,275 to the thre highest scores, provided they 
have entered their names for this special competition.” 


R 


In the contest for the Greater New York and Vicinity. trophy, 
shot on the grounds of the South Side Gun Club, Newark, N. J., 
on Wednesday of last week between Mr. C. W. Feigenspan, 
holder, and Mr. F. E. Sinnock, challenger, the former won by 
the score of 109 to 102. The conditions were 100 singles, unknown 
angles, and °25 pairs, three expert traps, Sergeant system. The 
trophy now, under the conditions governing, goes into open com- 
petition, Mr. Feigenspan having scored three successive wins, 
and if he Wins it in the next contest it becomes his personal 
property. If he does not win, ali his previous wins are wiped out 
and the competition starts again, as if from the beginning. 


The contest for the Cast Iron medal at Yardville, N. J., on 
Saturday of last week, between Mr. R. O. Heikes and Mr. J. A. R. 
Elliott, was a ding-dong race from start to finish, resulting in a 
victory for the hero of many battles from the other hero of many 
battles. It has been surmised now and then that Mr. Heikes was 
better at targets than live birds, but in his serious. moods he has 
shown that he is in the first flight with the live-bird shooters. The 
score at the end of the first 100 was a tie on 91. The shoot-off was 
22 to 21 in Mr. Heikes’ favor. The story is told elsewhere in our 
columns. . Mr. Elliott informs us that the contest will probably take 
place the third week in April, at Peru, Ind. 


Rx 


The Grand American Handicap, which takes place next week, 
maintains its mammoth importance as the greatest shooting event 
of America, and in many essential particulars the greatest in the 
world. While the entries are not so great as last year, it is still 
easily in the lead as the greatest of shoots. .-The point has béen 
reached where a fluttuation of numbers, is to be expected.. The in- 
crease of entries could not reasonably be expected to continue in- 
definitely year by, year, nor is it to be supposed that such increase 
is to be desired. The. list is published elsewhere in our trap col- 
umns, and a perusal of-it will bring many new-names to the 


reader's attention. ie 
‘a: ® 

In the monthly shogt? of the Emetald Gun Club on Tuesday. of 
last week there: werd-dine who tied ‘on 9 in the main event at 10 
birds, namely, »L: H. ‘Schortemeier, Dr. Hudson, J. J. Pilon, 
Thomas Short, John H. Moore, “Dr. Woods,”* Hugh Quinn, P. 
H, Latkéy and John.Woelful. Thé officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Chas. H. Billings; First Vice-President, Dr..G. V, Hudson; 
Second Vice-President, W. A. Sands; Recording Secretary, Ber- 
nard F. Amend; Financial Secretary, L. H. Schortemeier; Treas- 
urer, John H. Moore. Schortemeier received the trophy for scor- 
ing the largest number of kills during the year. ‘ 


oS 
A number of shooters, with a putpode to en in the Grand 
American Handicap, arrived in New York early is week. Among 
the number were the Hon. T. A. Marshall; Mayor of Keithsborg, 
Til.; Mr. Fred Gilbert, of 4 Lake, Ta.; Mr. Rolla O. Heikes, 
of Dayton, O.; Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, of Kignsas City; W. R. Crosby, 
of O'Fallon, Iii.; J. S. Fanning, of New York; Mr, Charles W. 
Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., mighty men with the shotgun. 
Many other famous exparts are due, and by Saturday of this week 
most of them will be here prepared to engage in the great contest. 
A) 

B® : ee 
The programme of the twenty-third annual. tournament. of the. 
Missouri Association, given un the auspices of the St. Louis 
Shooting Association, is now ready for_distribution, and can be 
obtained on application to Mr. Herbert Taylor, 904 Chemical Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. The programme this, year will be very much 
shorter and therefore correspondingly easy to handle. The number 
of moneys are cut down in the 15 and 20 target events, so_ that 
there will be a greater possibility of larger winnings. We will re- 

view the programme more at length in a later issue. 


The Greener gua made quite a successful showing at Monte 
Carlo, the following wins being recorded to its credit: Grand Prix 
du_ Casino, divided first and secom@ money, value £555; Prix 
d’Ouverture, divided third and fourth, £61; Prix de Monte Carlo. 
divided second, third and fourth,’ £89; Grand Poule d’Essai, 
divided second and third, £167; Supplementary prize, divided first, 
second and third of 154, £52; Prix Sunplementaire, divided third, 
£18; Prix de Mysotis, divided first, £82; total, £1,030 


There were twenty competitors for the J. Grow Dutcher cup, 
value $150; at the Carteret Gun Club’s shoot on Saturday of last 
week, It was a handicap event, $15 entrance, 15 birds. Three tied 
for it on 14 kills, namely, Messrs. H. G. Scott, Frank Hall and 
J. E. Emerson. In the shoot-off, miss-and-out, in the second rdund 
Mr. Scott won. The cup event handicap, 5 birds, was won by G. 
S. McAlpin. The allowance handicap, at 10 birds, $10, was won. by 
Mr. W. T. Thompson. 

R 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the famous manager of the Interstate As- 
sociation, had .a narrow escape from. death on the morning of 
Wednesday of last week, while en route to his home in Pittsburg. 
His train was wrecked, the engineer was killed and the sleeper 
ahead of the one which he occupied was smashed. Mr. Shaner 
arrived in New York and was on deck Monday of this week, to 
begin the arduous task of managing the Grand American Aandi- 


cap. 

R 

To refresh the memories of our readers, in respect to the 

schedule of trains which will stop at Interstate Park, Queens, 
Borough of Queens, L. I., we — publish it, as follows: ‘from 
Long Island City—8:00, 9:06, 9:32, 11:10 A. M.; 12:30, 2:05, 3:30, 
4:40, 8:10, 19:10 P. M. From Flatbush avenue—7:56, 8:54, 9:26; 
11:04 A. M.; 12:24, 1:54, 3:22, 4:27, 8:07, 10:07 P. M. Running 
time, 36 minutes. Boat time from Thirty-fourth street, New York, 
10 minutes earlier. 

¥ 


Mr. J. Hildreth, the popular representative of the ‘Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., whose territory is a vast region of the 
Southwest, has been a visitor in New York several days past and 
is the life of every party with which he comes in contact. He has 
a great fund of folk lore and general traditions, which never fails 
to interest his audience. He will probably remain in Manhattan 
till after the G. A. H. is completed. 


The contest for the March cup at the weekly shoot of the Cr 
cent Athletic Club, ~~ Ridge, L. I., was me last Saturday he 
Mr. H. L. O’Brien, with a score of 24. Mr. Edward Bank: sexatch 
man, won the prize shoot, scoring 24 out of 26 targets. The prize 


was a beautiful plaque, good as a trophy as the score was good in 
competition. 
Rv 


In a match at 100 birds between Messrs. R. A, Welch and Louis 
T. Duryea, shot_on Oe greet of the Carteret Gun Club, Garden 
City, a on =? », Mr. M+ egy won; score, 8§ to 82. There 
was a strong win owing at the time, and a la . 
of the lost Sirds fell dead out. They stood at the S0yd. mark 
The birds were a fast, strong lot. 


Mr. W. Hopkins, the giant trapshooter of Jamaica, L. I., won 
the free entrance to the Grand American Handicap in the twelfth 
and last contest for it, on the Brooklyn Gun- Club’s grounds last 
Saturday. He and Mr. N. J. Lane were tied for it, each having 
69 points. Although Mr. Hopkins had a very light handicap, he 
won out with 6 points to the good. 


Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and Fred Gilbert shoot a match at 100 
live birds, $100 a side, at Springfield, Ill.,; the day before the LIIli- 
rois Gun Club’s tournament begins. This is substituted for the 
Republic cup contest, fixed for that date and place, to take place 
between these two contestants. Mr. Elliott will later announce 
the date of the latter contest. 


* 


Dr. G. V. Hudson, a member of the Emerald Gun Club and 
ether gun clubs, a famous live-bird shooter of New York, suffered 
a great misfortune in the loss of his collection of trophies, the 
material evidence of a long course of active’ competition at the 
traps. His office was burglarized on Thursday of last week, and the 
loss of these valuables was one result. 


Two important matches take place this week, in which Mr. ee 
A. R. Elliott will be a contestant. The first will take place at Dex- 
ter Park, on Thursday, his opponent then being Mr. Fred Gilbert 
and the prize being the Dupont trophy. -Mr. W. R. Crosby op- 
poses him on Saturday at Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of 
Queens, for the Sportsmen’s Review cup. 


The powder referred to as Laflin & Rand W. A. Smokeless in ~ 


connection with Mr. J. S. Fanning’s great run of 175 in the roof 
garden tournament, was incorrectly designated by us. It should 
have been referred to as Laflin & Rand Smokeless, the correct 
name of it. 


tJ 


Under date of March 21 Mr. E. A. Wadsworth, of Wolcott, 
N. Y., writes us_as follows: “The spring tournament of the 
Catchpole Gun Club will be held on May 3 and 4 Added 
money. Programmes later.” 

¥ 


Last week we stated that Mr. Lou Erhardt, of Atchison, Kan., 
was ene resuming his annual tournaments. But he now 
advises us that he has abandoned the id::, as 1% would require too 
much ‘extra personal energy on his part, which he is unable to 
bestow at present. 

Rg 


Mr. Frank Hodge, of Olathe, Kan., concerning.a matter of high 
records, writes as follows: “In a 100-bird race between Kollher and 
myself at the conclusion of the Leavenworth ‘tournament last fall, 
Kollher broke 98 and myself 95. What better accepted record 
for amateurs are there than this?” 


The target season of the Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, begins 
on the first Saturday in May. The twelfth contest of the trophy 
series took place on last Saturday. Two more shoots will deter- 
mine the winner and end the series. 


Smith Brothers, Newark, N. J., will-hold a 25-bird handicap, : at 
their grounds, Foundry and Ferry streets, on Friday of this week. 
This event was fixed; for the 29th inst., but on account of the 
Gilbert-Elliott match, was postponed. - 


* j 


Mr. C. Zwerlein has sold his club house and choctin grounds 
at Yardville, N. J., to Mr. W. B. Widman, of Trenton, &. J: and 
the — intends to conduct the grounds in manner of the highest 
stan . . 


ren 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





i {Marci 31, 1900, 


a ” eee ; 


Mr. John’ $.. Bot itiforins us that the Crescent Gun Club, of 
Chicago, of which he is manager, will hol spring tournanient on 
April 28 to 30, inclusive. His address is 1225 0) lony Building 


Mrs. Frank Butler (Annie. Oakley) has issued a booklet, giving 
« brief sketch of her ing experience, as. its title, “A Briet 
Sketch of Her Carcer, and Notes on Shooting,’’ implies. 


, ing With March the Audubon Gun Club, Chicago, IIL, 
ho chanel its shooting date from the third Wednesday to the 
Third Tuesday of each month for the year 1900. 


In the shoot ef the Medicus Gun Club, in Brooklyn, L. L., on 
‘Thursday of last week, the 25-live-bird event was won by Dr. A. A. 
Webber, the prize being a valuable gun. 


oo ° 
é ik S. C., the Aiken cup, in the shoot which took place 
oan = ‘March 2%, was won by Mer. ¥. Dolan. The Consolation 


c § Mr. E. L. Smith. 
eT Bernarn WATERS. 





Grand American Handicap. 
April 1900. 


Following is the list of entries of the Grand American Handicap 
tor 1900: 

\lkire, F. D., Woodlyn, O. 

Angier, Clarence Stlanta, Ga. 

Arno, Syracuse, N. 

Anthony, Col. J. T., 





J Charlotte, N. C. 
Amos, H., Niantic, Conn. _ 
Applegate, i; E. Freneau, N. J. 
Badlight, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bates, H. D., St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 
Bucknell, Howard, A coi agg Pa 
Budd, C. W., Des Moines, fa. 
Bender, U. F., Fanwood, N. J. 
Blake, Peru, Ind. : " 
Bradley, D. I., New_York. 
Brown, Royersford, Pa. 
Buckwalter, H. E., Royersford, Pa, 
Belloff, J. ¢., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Brucker, G. F., Omaha, Neb. 
Bradley, Portland, Me. 
Bissett, F. C., South River, N. J. 
Banks, Edward, New York. 
Barker, ——, New York 


Bingham, Ed, Chicago, II). 
Captain Jack, New York. 


Clay, Geo. W., Austerlitz, Ky. 
Cooper, Fen, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Courtney, Col. A, G., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cowan, James, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Claridge, B. W., New Haven, Conn. 
Crosby, W. R., O'Fallon, Ill. 

Chase, C. C., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Clifford, Portland, Me. . 

Collins, H. P., Baltimore, Md. 
Cook, M. H., Dover, N. J. J . 
Campbell, Chas. S., Glen Rid ¢, N. J. 
Chandler, Geo. J.. Cleveland, N. C. 
Cubberly, Geo., Yardville, N. J. 
Canon, W. S., Newark, N. J. 

Dickey, O. R., Wellington, Mass. 
Duryea, L. T., New York. 

Dr. Casey, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Dallas, Cleveland, 0. 

Doty, A., Haledon, N. J. 

Dr. Wood, Brooklyn, a a. 
Donley, Thomas, St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 
Dominie, Newark, N. J. _ 

Du Bray, A. W. Cincinnati, O. 

Daly, Jr., Phil, Long Branch, N. J. 

Dr. O'Connell, New York. 

Dwyer, Richard, Chicago, Ill. 

Doctorem, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Eich, Ben, Sterling, Ill. . 

England, J. C., Mt. Pulaski, Il. 

Elliott, J. A. R., Kansas City, Mo. 
Elliott, Chicago, il. 

Ewart, E. B., New_York. 

Edey, W. 5S., New York. 

Friday, Utica, N. Y.. s J 

Fulton, Levi, West Superior, Wis. 
Fanning, J. S., San Francisco, Cal. 
Feigenspan, C. W. Newark, N. J. 
Ford, G. H., Farmingdale, L. I. N. Y. 
Ferguson, Walter, Jr., New York. 
Fox, A. H, Baltimore, Md. 

Feljx, A. A., Sees. Pa. 

Fisher. H. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forehand, C. E., Worcester, Mass 
Fulford, E. D, Utica, N. Y. 

Gay, J. D., Pine Grove, Ky. 

George, J. M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Gilbert, Fred, Spirit Lake, fa. 
Gaughen, J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Griihth, E. C., Pascoag, R. I. 
Gavitt, R., Narragansett, Pier, R. I. 
Glover, S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Geikler, C. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geofiroy, E. A., Newark, N. J. 
Green, 7. M., Washington, D. C. 
Greiff, G. E. 





,» New York. 

Gross, D, D., London, O. _ 

Greer, Thos. H., Albany, N. Y. 
Hillis, W. A., Libby, Mont. 

Heikes, R. O., Dayton, oO. 

Hall, G. T., Loami, Ill. 

Hathaway, H. S., Madison, N. J. 
iloodoo, Philadel hia, Pa. 
ilallowell, J. J., Bridgeport, Conn. : 
Hofiman, Jno. W., New Germantown, N. J. 
Hassinger, W. W., Newark, N. J. 
Hall, Frank, Ridgefield, N. J. 
Hicks, J. C., Baltimore, Md 

Hunt, Smith, Chicago, Ill. : 
Hopkins, W., Jamaica, L. I, N. Y. 
Hammond, W. A., Richmond, Va. 
flood, Baltimore, Md. = 

Ivins, A. L,, Red Bank, N. J. 
jacks, F. L., Passaic, N. J. 

. A, Austin, Tex. 
reensboro, Ala. — 
johnston, Minneapolis, Minn. __ 
johnston, Mrs., Minneapolis, Minn 
‘tim Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

jay Ell, Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘jue Gibbon, Wickford, R. I. 
‘james, L. G., Plainfield, N. J. 
ixetcham, Cleveland, O.__ 
.ommodore, Salem, N. Y. 


Jeffries, 


Knowlton, J. G.. New York. 
xing, A. H., Pittsburg, Pa. 
King, W. S., Pittsburg, Pa. a 
}rkover, H. D. Fredonia, N. Y. ae 
Kryi, Henry, Brooklyn, N. Y. ? 
Lindsley, M. F., Cincinnati, O, 

wyons, HL. J» Lovers, Ky. 

.croy, Campello, Mass. 

entilhon, f D., New York. 

inderman, C. D., Adams, Neb. 

lau bert, C. F., Lynn; Mass. ' 
Minco, Ravenna, . 

Morrison, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mosher, G , Syracuse, N. Y. 

Marshall, T. A., Keithsburg, Ill. : 
\ackie, J. H.. Cincinnati, O. 
Marshall, A.. New York. 
Mil's. H. J., Bristol, Conn. 
MecAlpin, G. S.. New York. 

Malone, J. R., Baltimore, Md. 

Money, Capt. A. W., Oakland, N. J. 
Morfey, T. W., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Navman, C. C.. Jr., San Francisco, Cal. 
Nea!. E. E., Bloomfield, Ind. ee 
Nold, W. R.. St. Louis, Mo. , : 
Norton, B. H., New York, 2 
On-da-wa, Salem, N. Y. j j ' 









Otten, H, New York. 
Oakley, Annie, Nutley, N. J. 
OBrien, J. over, N. J. 
Painter, Louis, Osceola, Ta. ‘ 
Post, E. L., New 

Powers. C. M., Decatur, Il. 

Parker «. F., Meriden, Conn. 

Parmelee, F. S., ha, Neb. 
Parker. John, Detroit, Mich, 

Pooler, O. E., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Piercy, G. HL, is City, N. J, 

Price, Wytheville, Va. 

Puck, Boston, Mass. t 1 
Page, .,| Yardville, N. J. 
Peabody, W. W., Jr., New York. 

Packard, R. L., New York. 
Juimby, W. F. Newark, N. J. 
anger, Peru, Ind. 

Roll, Geo., Blue Island, I! 

Ramaley, St. Paul, Minn. 

Reed, Gus, Dover, 

Rich, Portland, Me. : | 

Ridge, Howard, Philadelphia, Pa é : 

R. Rahm, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Remsen, J. S. S., Tecditre. mY. 

Robin Hood, Springfield, O 

Sanders, W. H., New York. 

Sampson, James, Trenton, N. J 

See, Henry, Newark, N. J. 

Stanley, Cleveland, O. 

Stephens, Moline, Il. 

Speer, St. Mary's Pa. ! Pr 98 

Smnock, F. E.. Newark, N. J 

Stout, E. M., Circleville, O 

Stuart, J. P., New York. 

Simpson, W. J., New York. 

Schimmel, Howard, Easton, Pa. 

Speiser, W. T., Danville, 1 

Stillman, Dr. J. P. Brooklyn, N. Y 

Schwarz, Fred, Jr.. Bridesburg, Pa 
Sanford, P., Plainfield, N. J 

Stearns, Franklin, Richmond, Va. 

Smith, A. P., Cleveland, O. 

Smith, Jas. L., Hackettstown, N. J. 
Townsend, W. D., Omaha, Neb. 

Tramp, Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas, U. M. C., Retdguport, Conn 

Taylor, Lloyd, New York. 

Thompson, J, M.. Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tripp, E. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Taliman, I., South Milbrook, N. Y 

Travis, H Norfolk, Va. 

Tignor, J. C., Richmond, Va. 

Van Allen, S. M., Jamaica, L. 1., N. Y. 

Vincent, Dr., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Von Lengerke, C., Jersey City, N. J 

Von Lengerke, J., Orange, N. j. 

Vaughn, H. F., Richmond, Va 

Wayman, Cleveland, O. 

Werk, Emile, Cincinnati, O. 

Widman, W. B., Trenton, N. J. 

Welch, R. A., New York. 

Williams, J., Portland, Me. 

Waddell, R. S., Cincinnati, O . 

Wilson, Dr. F.C. Savannah, Ga ' 

Woodruff, A., Elizabeth, N. J 

Weightman, M. R., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Willey, Allen, Hadlyme, Conn 

Weller, Dr., Rochester, N. Y, 

Wagner, W., Washington, D. C. 

Woods, R., Brooklyn, ols 

Wiedebusch, Fairmount, W, Va. 

Zwerg, Jr.. Otto, Sheboygan, Wis 

Zwirlein, Chas., Yardville, N. J. 


—_— em. 





e cd 
Heikes—Elliott. 

Yarnvitiy, N. J., March 24.—The contest between Messrs. J. 
A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, and R, O, Heikes, of Dayton, U.., 
for possession of the cast tron medal, was shot at Zwerlein's 
grounds to-day. From a spectator’s point of view, it was a highly 
interesting affair, and fraught with much excitement, owing to the 
superior quality of the birds and the many sensational kills the 
contestants found .necessary repeatedly to make in order to score 
the number they did. 

The match begun at 1:%. Elliott, having won the toss, elected 
to inaugurate the race. He readily negotiated his first bird, a 
rather ordinary one, while, on the other hand, Heikes was re- 
quired to kill a very fast-twisting driver. Elliott's second was a 
similar bird, but it got away with the loss of a few feathers. Heikes 
retained this advantage but briefly, as his missed his fouth, also a 
good one. Neither experienced any further trouble until the 13th, 
when Heikes had the bad luck to lose an extraordinarily fast bird 
dead out of bounds. Apparently both loads were placed right, but 
it went down wind with marvelous rapidity. Being very strong, it 
flew quite a ways beyond the boundary before it collapsed. Ethott, 
however, lost his very next bird, a low-flying driver; each charge 
made the feathers fly, but after it got beyond the boundary a bush- 
whacker gave it its quietus. 

Thus, matters boil at the end of the first string of 25, each hav- 
ing then scored 23. Each lost his 27th bird dead out of bounds. 
Elliott’s was a very fast one, but Heikes’ was an ordinary one. 
This bird acted in a very peculiar manner, flying straightaway 
until struck with the aahen charge, when it veered in the op- 
posite direction, coming back over the dead line, flying against a 
spectator in its effort to escape. Had it continued on its original 
course in all probabilities it would have been scored. 

After losing his 27th, Elliott by dint of good shooting and a 
very large portion of luck ran 43 straight, not encountering any 
losses until the 72d round, when he undershot a driver with both 
loads. However, he had been very fortunate in gathering his 32d. 
This bird, a sitter, was overshot, when it finally hopped up, but 
very obligingly lit again. The second was prope rly placed, but, 
though the shot seemed to envelop the bird, the latter immediately 
took wing with some vigor, though stopped again within bounds and 
finally gathered by some activity on the part of the dog. Luck 
again favored Elliott on his 35th. An incomer, a very swift one, 
quartering off to the right, was hard hit, though apparently strong 
cnough to go out, cbligingly struck the top of the wire netting 
and stopped inside. 

In the meantime Heikes was having all kinds of trouble. Draw- 
ing an unusual proportion of hard birds, he was unable to nego- 
tiate them all. fie lost his 36th dead out of bounds, and missed 
his 43d and 45th, so that in his second string he only scored 21 
to Elliott’s 24. This put the latter 3 ahead at the end of 5, From 
the 45th to the 75th, Heikes did some consistent shooting, making 
a run of 29. On the 72d round he cut down Ellictt’s lead 1, but 
lost it again on the 75th round, missing another very fast bird. 
Elliott missed his 8th, and Heikes killed straight up to the 86th, 
when he again missed one of those twisting drivers 

On the 8&th round Elliott was still 3 in the lead, so that with 
only 12 more to shoot it looked like a certainty that he would re- 
tain possession of the medal. But fortune forsook him on the last 
quarter of the match, and while he had been favored in the draw 
up to then, he was new getting much the hardest birds. His 89th 
was a very hard one, that he apparently never caught up with. He 
followed this up by undershooting the very next, which was a good 
one, but not near so fast. He permitted the Dayton shooter to 
even up matters when he missed his 93d, a bird of the quality of 
his 8%h. Heikes was shooting with great care and determination, 
straining every nerve to make it a tie at least. However, he fell 
down on his 95th, a slow-flying left-quarterer that he evidently 
shot ahead of, for at each ee of the gun the bind stag- 

ered as though hit, but recovered and flew away. This gave 


remaining 5 birds. 


of what Heikes did in this round. 


This final bird was a good one, though not near so fast as many 
lew a long ways before it 
succumbed. When this miss occurred it still remained for Heikes 
His first load. was 
roperly placed, so that the suspense was over as soon as the 
Cird: sf Thus the result was that each scored 9] on 


he had killed. Hit too far back, it 
to kill his last bird to make the race a tie. 


was liberated. F 
an exceptionally hard lot of birds. 


It was agreed to shoot the tie off at once, so that after an inter- 
mission of about ten minutes, the time necessary to procure an 


additional supply of birds, the contest proceeded 


Heikes, who all along had shown such rare judgment, made a 
rather inauspicious beginning, fosing bis very first bird by. poor 
00) ird that walked rapidly away 


head work. e drew a trim- 
from him. After adding several 
finally took wing and gained suc 


ed. 
cpught ap, nd Sie bird renee wwe, 


king 
yards to the allotted 





clliott another opportunity to win the match if he could kill the 
i He all but accomplished this, failing on the 
final bird, which would have insured the match to him, irrespective 


istance, it 
2 start that the shooter never 
. What made Heikes' 
as Piliett lost his very gext 


bird, so that they were once more tied. Now each shooter got down 
to. business and both fared well unti! the 19th round when Elliott 
lost a hard one, The loss of the 22d put him 2 behind. Heikes lost 
his 23d, but Elliott followed suit by missing his 24th, Thus 
Heikes oy to, kill his\ of his remaining 2 to win the match. 
He killed his 24th, but lost his last. In this round he drew a little 
hopper, which he tried to kill as it fli ped up, but the bird was 
on the ground when the charge reached it and the referee ordered 
another. As the match was already won he was somewhat care- 
less, and when she drew.a one he failed to stop it. ‘Dhe final 
score in the shoot-off was Heikes 22, Elliott 21. Heikes had good 
luck on his 16th bird in this final string. Though he hit it hard it 
flew almost to the Srelnowny bou before it fell dead. 

From the above it will be seen that Heikes shot a wonderful 
ep-hill race and ultimately won after it appeared as though he 
“% nopercoely cane 
_Heikes’ best kills were his Ist, Sth, 9th, 12th, 18th, 23d, 25th, 28th, 
Sith, 46th, S6th, 59th, 60th, Gist, 64th, 66th, 77th, $2d, 84th, 89th’ 
Mist, 983d and 94th. 

His good kills in the shoot-off were his 6th, 7th and 8th. Two ot 
his lost birds were easy ones—the 27th and $oth. 

Elliott’s good kills were his 9th, llth, 15th, 17th, 23d, 30th, 34th, 
dist, 60th, 62d, 64th, 69th, 74th, 7th, 76th, 77th, 8th, 97th and 99th. 
The good shoot-off birds he killed were’is 10th and 16th. 

In considering the above itutfust be-understood that these were 
the best of the many good-onese Further evidence of the quality 
ot the birds is attested by the mista paving been shot.in ‘ene hour 
and twenty-nine minutes, Avhiele the style of trapping here 
- vous is es The excellent manner in 
which the dogs performe ) the tra’ displayed 
aided materially to,aceo ; . nantience of hots 
only embraces that which it” to ‘the match proper, as 

the in it bei r 


the, shoot-off was niuch! slower, 


inferior quality. 71a tiie 60 tens Seed an binds celled Shin's. 
the original match was. Pas one. peculiarity 
about the birds ade ‘that | joke wines ay 

In the match pro cy) number of sitters—s- 


while in the shot 
The weather was 

left to right across 

down this attained a 


had 4.and Heikes 1, Z 
and there was a good wind blowing fron. 
traps, _ oe right quartering birds going 
Heikes shot a Parker 
J. M. C.Co, Tip s| ? 


' gun, 3% of E. C. powder in 
Elliott shot a ¥ 


inc c* : Tab 
at aad Winchester Tame See Airee of Hazara 


wae - R. Crosby was referee and Geo. Cupperly pulled the 
Elliott and Heikes have now shot three matches. Elliott defeated 
Heikes for the Star pe at, Kansas — in May, "98, by 94 to 93. 

In July, '9, he defeated. Heikes for the cast iron medal and 
thereafter retained Greseedio’ of it until to-day. In the meantime, 
he defeated Chas. Young, 95 to 98;-Chas, Zwerlein, 95 to 81; De 
Bow, 99 to 93, and Doty, 91 to 81. 

Heikes, however, has won the medal six times, winning ‘it from 
Chas. Grimm at Chicago in December, h, by 91 to 87, and after- 
ward defending it against the same shooter at Dayton, O., in Jan- 
uary, ’98; score, 93 to 90. In July of the same year he deferided 
it against Fred Gilbert at Eau Claire, killing to Gilbert’s 94. 
Next he beat W. R. Elliston, of Nashville, in October of the same 
year by 9% to 3. He last defended it against Budd at the same 
place Feb. 22—91 to 82. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Ca 
8282425152 
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Trap Around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., March 24.—Arangements are being made to hold 
a series of 10-target shoots every cther Saturday, to begin May 12. 
The principal prizes will be donated by Reading merchants. A fine 
silver cup valued at $25 will be donated by a Reading paper. A 
beautiful onyx clock, a pair of handsome ‘statues and a Keming- 
ton rifle will be among the list. In all thirty-seven prizes have 
been donated. The opening shoot is expected to be a large affair 
and will be under the management of Arthur A. Fink, who has 
been selected chairman of the tournament committee, which con- 
sists of one member from the eight gun clubs of Reading and 
vicinity, as follows: Arthur A, Fink, chairman; Wm. F. Essick, 
of the South End Club, secretary; Albert Yeager, of the Mt. Penn: 
Joel Hainly, of the Sinking Spring Club; John Matz, of the Shil- 
lington Gun Club; Lee Wertz, of the Temple Gun Club; E. Gable, 
of the Schuylkill, Gun Club, and Dick Lawrence, of the East End 
(lub, As yet no definite grounds have been selected. but it. is 
thought that W. D. Gross’ Three-Mile House Grounds or Seidel’s 
Spring Valley Park will get the series. The conditions of the 
series are 50 targets, 25 known and 25 unknown angles, each Satur- 
day; no entrance fee to enter; only targets at 1 cent each. This 
series is not to make moncy, only to revive shooting in this dis- 
trict. Manager Fink offers his services free of charge, as have all 
the officials who will be in charge. One Reading hardware firm 
offers 2,000 targets to the committee, Another meeting will be held 
March 31. 


Duster. 





Palm Beach Gun Club. 


Pau Beacn, Fla., March 24.—The handicap was at 50 targets, “$10 
entrance. Messrs. Cook and Clark shot a score of 115 targets. 


Scores: Clark 104, Cook 101. The handicap scores: 

CRI secs so cdee Seu GCIs ETE 1110101111011110111111011—20 
¥919199911111111110111111—24— 2—46 

Suydam - -1101011.100111110110010110—16 
1110111111101111110100111—20— 6—42 

CE ons cpus lt. FR 1110001011010111111111111—19 
1110001011101111111001111—18— 239 

2 Mitte 119001101011111110111101—17 


0010001311111101001101111—16—14—47 

ebarsaivevin than <eassace 0010010000000011111111111—12 
1010101103100010110111001—14— 2—28 

sae ov cb SBE UE Me TUTE deo 0110011110100111101011011—16 
11.11011011011111110101111—20— 3—39 


De Long Defeats Bogardus. 


Hor Srrines, Ark., March 17.—The return match between Capt. 
A. H. Bogardus, ex-champion of the world, and C. E. De Long, 
champion of Arkansas, was shot off to-day, which resulted in a 
victory for the latter. Each shot at 40 live pigeons, Bogardus 
rules governing the same—the gun must be below the elbow until 
the bird is on the wing, one barrel only to be used, and any 
bird falling within 10yds. from trap is scored lost: 


Capt A'H Begerdas.t0s.. i002. .5....... 10011111101011111011—15 
11110111010101111100—14—29 
CB Del mts sees isc eneee eee OLMDITITTI 


a 01111111118 
19111111111111011011—13—36 
Secretary or Gun Ctvs. 



















































































































Marcx 31, 1900.7 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gua Club. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., March 20.—The second day of 
the Brooklyn Gun Club’s live-bird shoot, held at Interstate 
Park, had a fair attendance of- shooters, and some miss-and-outs 
were shot before the regular programme began. r 

The main event was at 15 live birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, 
four moneys, and of the seventeen competitors, three—Lamberson, 
Bissett and Fanning—tied on straight scores. The latter stood 
at 3lyds. The 14s were numerous, there being nine of them, so 
that second money was split up very fine. . Hopkins was so 
fortunate as to be in the 13 place alone, thereby drawing the 
prize of the tournament. 

The first day’s shoot was published in Forest AnD STREAM last 
week. The scores: 

Miss-and-outs: 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
DOORS Gi Seeds BR iebiiccseekaseaseeee 222 111110 1222222210 
ES a ndeddcdecapedogacs ved cdiweccgetesente Wn “anges ‘cake haeos 
MECHNENNED. RUte ceh.cccutcnaresenertescsetese 220 2222222222 
MN adn Heid deacd Usbc decedcecetoceseuquesnea 0 BEBSER cece cece 
on TNE, .o's0'640500bh04gta sabi steee : 20 0 
SN Tove utdiccecetekcsdicesdisestesen 6s 210 2212212210 
CRD cia scabievecnias noes thesoubacdouey "64 isunpea 
MENTE USC ots ces eacebsnahsteieateeeesctade 04. (< tases 2122222222 
MEME CLGd pGb ves gadis cs edectoeuesdecebetédest as”. cgesa 
COU “Sch cdvcnboccccvbeccesssadcecsuceessé 46 | 'ssesen 10 
PE Ue Gh cclodksdbincéddavalcsedubeccece ce | evens 2222220 
No. 2 was $1 entrance; No. 3, $2. 


Regular programme events. No. 1 was at 5 birds, $5 entrance, 











two moneys. he scores: 
R Halll, 2... .ccccccccces 22222—5 B Norton, 28..........++- 02022—3 
L Jacks, 26...... .-22002—3 Crosby, 31 .. ee 
S S Remsen, 28.. 12122—5 Fanning, 
G Remsen, 26..... 02022—3 W Hopkins, 27 
B Hopkins, 26. 100*2—2 Thompson, 
eroy, 39 tab shat 222*2—4 Dely. tr, 30 
Heikes, 31.... 22222—5 olt, 
Van Allen, 29.... 2*222—4 Budd, 30 
Lamberson, 28........+.+. Se eer 
No. 2 was at 7 birds, moneys: 
F L Jacks, 26. L Duryea, 30 0122122—6. 
Lamberson, 28. Sanders, 26. -0120122—6 
B Hopki W Hopkins, -0110111—5. 
ull, Thompson, 27. .2201222—6 
Heikes, 31. OS i ee 02000w 
eroy, 2 PME, Di anes seeseeees 2122222—7 
Budd, 30 Lambeck, 2......080< 2002200—3 
Fanning, 31 Capt. Money, 29.......2212221—7 
an Allen, 29 RANE. DOs. cecstaxcues 22220226 
Crosby, 31 a “hh a ae 2222201—6 
Ewart, 26 Gt Mls ciindtincencepaveu 0021122—5 





Fifteen birds, $10, four moneys, birds extra: 
Capt Money,29.222112112022112—14 Hull, 28 






2202221 222022—12 





Duryea, 30....222202112112212—14 Fanning, 31....222222222222222—15 
Daly, Jr, 30....202220022*211*w Ewart, 26...... 121222111101112—14 
Lamberson, 28.222222222222222—15 Budd, 30....... 122222222201222—14 
Leroy, 29......222222%22222222—14 Colt, 27........ 022222202222022—12 
Heikes, 31..... 2222222*2212222—14. W_ Hopkins, 27.212022102121122—13 
Bissett, 29..... 211111112121212—15 J Hopkins, 26.101211020200220— 9 
Crosby, 31..... 21211222*122222—14 Thompson, 27..222121212022122—14 
Van Aiten; 29 .222222202222222—14 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 24.—To-day being a fine day, we had quite 
a lot of shooters out, trying their skill. Some were very good, 
while others need lots of practice. 

Event No. 5, 30 targets, was the last shoot for the medal pre- 
sented by Mr. Wright. The prize, a handsome solid gold watch 
charm, in the shape of a revolving bluerock, with a diamond in 
os center, was won by J. S. S. Remsen, with three wins out of 
our. 

Event No. 6, 50 targets, with handicap, lust shoot for entrance 
te the G. A. H., the event being hotly contested for through the 
summer and fall, but dwindled down to two shooters. These were 
Mr. Wm. Hopkins and Mr. N. J. Lane, each having 69 points. 


This finished the race. Mr. Wm. Hopkins won by 6 points. Mr. 
Lane being a little nervous, Jost his nerve. 
Events: 123465678 9X 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 30 50 10 15 10 15 
S S Remedi. cesescsccsccvccvccseccsces és -- 244 812 9.. 
DEOOTES  cnccncdebsccevesesedcocuseseess Bas. One UE ce: 00 ae ve 
G B Paterson... rccccccccccccccccsccccce BOD Bic. ER ce. cd oc 6s 00 
WY EGGERS cc vcceccsccccscccasecsecesece v4 iM kage A Biss <0 
DP EE Rn500ccsvceseccshoseseodescesss + 2 tee . pepe 
F A Thompson......ccccccccccccccccccce oo 4..18438 8 9 810 
1, MED. dnecnegecseeeseeeenncesesessase e060 6..24.. 812 612 
N J Lane Lanpawendhonseeeescdunsenchentes oo cc ce BRR ED icc cee 00 
Te EEE cncavcecopocaswosennsonsacchesee. 0m 6e: 9 713 a 
BH Snow .occccccce pabbibocasehenehakaaees 09.05 96 FF Ras enckcas. xo 
H David ...... snpainiasnteckapieconntnnte oe oe eo Bw. 8.. 
SHE ccccccccevs gasoens soeesnnesee ona ees. ai ee: ae ee sein &§&799 


Gro. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 20.—Good birds were the rule at to-day’s 
shoot, which was the event of this month, in the shoot of the 
Emerald Gun Club. No straight scores were made, though several 
fell short of a straight by one bird only, nine in all, namely, Dr. 
O’Connell, Dr. Hudson, J. Pillion, Thomas Short, John H. 
Moore, Dr. Woods, Hugh Quinn, P. H. Larkey and John Woelful. 
Johnnie Jones was scorer. : rm 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Charles H. Billings; 
First Vice-President, Dr. George V. Hudson; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, William A. Sands; Recor ing Secretary, Bernard F. Amend; 
Financial Secretary, Dr. Louis H. Schortemeier, and Treasurer, 


John H. Moore. 
The scores follow: 
G B Hillers, 28..... 0011122010— 6 Ratzens, 25...... 0202111210— 7 


-0220222222— 8 Mohrmann, 25. ..0010200210— 4 


Dr O’Donohue, 28.0122022220— 7 








Oo quae. 0012222020— 6 H Larkey, 29....... 2222222220— 9 
B Amend, 28....0220200022— 5 Fischer, 28....... 20022*1021— 6 
E O Wise, 7 0221121021— 8 Woelful, 25...... 1112221012— 9 
Dr G Hudson, 28...222202 r Groehl, 25...... 1200010220— 5 
A A Schoveling, 28.20222*2201—- 7 W J Amend, 25....2200011111— 7 
Wm Joeger, oe. .0229211120— 8 Dr Miller, 28....... 2222222200— 8 
Dr O’Connell, 30. .22222*2222— 9 4 Gallin, 25........ 2122020120— 7 
H Fessenden, 28...2*20220202— 6 Dr Stillman, 30..... 1021102200— 6 
{J Pillion, 28..... 2222222220— 9 A Duncort, 25..... *100200021— 4 

Weightman, 28.0200212201— 6 E Woods, 28....... 2212202222— 9 
T Short, 28 2111121210— 9 F J Kall, 25........ 2022021001— 6 
T Cod 2*22020210— 6 McGillicuddy, 28...02*2222100— 6 
P 2101021112— 8 H Quinn, 28....... 1012221221— 9 
J H Moore, 28 1111111201— 9 O Brown, 25........ 1002221221— 8 


Two 5-bird events, class shooting, $8 entrance, three moneys, 
were shot, as follows: 


McGillicuddy .00222—3 10102—3 Dr O’Connell.22222—5 22222—5 
Dr Woods....02202—3  02021—3 Hudson ...... 220224 —si.. gs 
Miller ........ 22200—3 22202—4 Pillion ....... 1l1l0—4_——=#«........ 
Dohrman ....22100—3 10011—3 Dr Stillman...11211—5 12*10—-3 
Larkey ....+.- 12222—5  22222—5 O. Jamison...12210—4 12222-5 
Miss-and-outs: 
Woods..... .--0 10 202 212110 O Jamison..... Se apis. gatesrein 
McGillicuddy ..0 .. ++ ssees - O’Connell ...... ae. <ab-<. dean 






Miller 
Medicus Gun Club. 


Maspeth, L. I., March 22.—Following are the scores made to- 
day at the shoot of the Medicus Gun Club. The 25-live-bird event 
was won 

_ follow: 

Five-bird events: 


by Dr. A. A. Webber, with a score of 18. The scores 








21022—4 21222—5 12222—5 
. 1*0*1—2 22*20—3 
112215 11112—-5 
201114 220124 
122215 122014 
y 02002—2 00102—2 
Twenty-five birds, for the Greener gun: 
M. and O. 
- Woods, 28......+0.+-+0+ sovesbenses 120220110202%2222999-15 20 
A Goodwin, 28.. « « -1020122122*222011212—16 120 
Remsen, 30..... . « .2111202029211291121*—17 a 
Smith, 28..........- « « »-2222222020022212201 1—16 121 
Miller, 28.......seseseee . 02212200012212001201—13 10 
BY, BWB.rcececceecccceccceeeeeeeees 12222220222022222%21—17 
Casey, 28..-,++», | doueteneentets 02222121022111122222—18 .., 





FOREST. AND STREAM. 


GRAND AMERICAN 


Miss-and-outs: 





No. 2. No. 3. 
0 2220 
22 10 
20 2111 
22 1212 


Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I., March 26.—The events of the 
Medicus Gun Club were shot in the snow storm which prevailed 
this afternoon. , 

No. 1 was at 5 birds, $2; No. 2, 25 birds, $10; the remainder were 
10 birds, $5. Birds were extra. The scores: 


De Weed Wie civcvcvesescccecccs MMS 


» 22102—4 21 01102—3 
Dy Mh, Miibunecendevaetnstedtoses 22212—5 22022—4 10 10112—4 
DQ Cicbasacnik cccocwucdcied 2201*—3 202224 0 12101—4 
i EN. Taide sac sd¥evdeveuseetiieberset 2*2020*02021122011*222221—17 
P Kay Caereccccccccccveccosesesesosscee 1222002112020110102201220—17 
St TEE Vahenatontceccecvasceuncetioecssct 2222220212222220222020212—21 
le SUORE uc ietens divetungscieoakedteus 2222211221—10 2212221122—10 
P _Kay VdwaeCseScedvecconasecocesauces *211022*00— 5 2121212102— 9 
SEN 6.cnadeckdnsousamenatieewedabiad 2211022011— 8 00210*1120— 5 
E Woods RbVESdncdédoeetsssesessusoeee 1012112100— 7 2221111121—10 
} OMEN Seccundwaqcadessdedeccuvlevess 2112*20212— 8 1222222222—19 
RNID wucdensedndeuctsccetsbanscnced 021202210*— 6 


R. A, Welch ws. Louis T, Duryea. 


Garden City, L. I., March 22.—The match at 100 birds, 30yds. 
mark, shot on the grounds of the Carteret Gun Club to-day, be- 
tween Messrs. R. A. Welch and Louis T. Duryea, was won by the 
former. The scores were respectively 86 and 82. The birds were a 
— good lot, and a stiff southwest wind helped materinally to 
make them better. Of the 14 birds missed by Welch, 8 fell dead 
out, while of the 18 lost b 


‘ ‘ Duryea, 10 were dead out. The shoot- 
ing was so unusually di i 


cult that the scores under the circum- 
stances are quite good, and it must be kept in mind that the 30yd. 
boundary at the Carteret grounds is a condition tending to make 
low scores to any but the quickest and most accurate shots, even 
under ordinary weather conditions. The scores: 

R A Welch, 30yds............ 22122 22212 
22122 
22212 
1222* 
11212 
11002 
#1222 
12220 


02*22 
22221 
2 010*2 
20122 
11212 
22101 
02221 
* 


2°212 


12211—23 
212*2—23 


Be FT Deepens Brees cocvecceck 2*122 





New York Getman Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 21.—The shoot of the New York German 
Club to-day had a good attendance. The club event, a handicap at 
10 birds, was won by Mr. John H. Schlicht, with a score of 9. 

Club competition, 10 live birds per man: John H. Schlicht, 
27yds., 9; Dr. Geoge V. Hudson, 29yds., 8; Peter Garms, 28yds., 8; 
Dr. J. H. Williams, 26yds., 8; John P. Dannefelser, 28yds., 7; A. 
H. Newmann, 28yds., 6; William G. Maisenholder, 28yds., 6; 
i H. Wellbrock, 28yds., 6; Henry A. Meyer, 28yds., 5; H. 
Mesloh, 28vds., 5; H. Nobel, 28yds., 4; August Sievers, 28yds., 5. 

Sweepstake race, 5 live birds per man: A. Detjen 4, Schlicht 4 
Wellbrock 3, Nobel 3, Mesloh 3, Sievers 1, Newmann 1, Meyer 0. 

Sweepstake race, 5 live birds per man: Wellbrock 3, Nobel 3, 
Meyer 5, M. Detjen 3, Sievers 4, Schlicht 5, Dr. Hudson 4, 
Williams 3, Maisenholder 2, Danriefelser 4, Mesloh 4. 

Match handicap. 10 live birds per man: Mesloh, allowed 2 birds 
as killed, 7; Wellbrock, scratch, 10, : . 





HANDICAP TROPHY. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., March 24.—There was a stiff wind and a raw 
atmosphere, as weather conditions prevailing, consequently the tar- 
gets, feeling the effects of the wind, were far from easy. Banks, 
shooting in the quickest time, made the best scores. he March 
cup event was won by L. O’Brien, a handicap event. Ed 
Banks won the special prize event, with the excellent score of 24 
out of 25 from scratch. The scores follow: 

March cup, 25 targets, handicap: 






EE Es CM widiagsdscsentxecats 111111111001110110111011011111 —24 
E Banks ..... « »-1101111111101011111101111 —Z1 
C A Sykes... + « -11110111110101111010111010100 —20 
H C Whitney - --11000001101101100101101001111111 —19 
L Hopkins...,... - - -11110000000101000010101110111101110—18 
€ J McDermott - « -111010110001111001111101000 —16 
W W Marshall.... - + -111000011010000101100100001110 —13 
A M Boucher... .ccicscccccccee 101011010000011011111w 

Ti. ND sncaes caetntianvencwewee 1110011100110001000w 


Prize shoot, 25 birds, magautrap, handicap: Banks, scratch, 24; 
Boucher, 4, 20; Marshall, 5, 20; Werleman, 4, 17; Kryn, 1, 16; Mc 
Dermott, 2, 16; Waters, 0, 12; Hopkins, 10, 13, withdrew; Van- 


derveer, 7, 10. 
Brockton Gun Club. 


Brockton, Mass., March 17.—The scores with a * were thrown 
out for reasons. Twenty shooters took part. The scores ran low 
on account of a high, squally wind, that made the targets jump and 
twist, 

Hot coffee, doughnuts, sandwiches, fancy cakes, fruit and candies 
and cigars and a warm club house were enjoyed by every one 
present.. 

A good heavy shoot, April 19, 1900, B. G. C. Come and see us. 
We want an interstate shoot here, and can handle it O. K., but 
we do not propose to die like a sister town just to be resurrected 
We want the shoot, but men like Worthing, Baker et al. are too 
much alive to die for a bluff. Come to our shoot, boys, and see 











for yourselves. 
Harvard College Gun Club. Bost 
Malinkrodt .... 8 8 8—24 Horace ae ony oS. 
Blake ..., 8 9 T—24 Woodruff ..... 8 8 7~23 
Kinney ... 7 7 4-18 Miteiay: e055. 5 10 10—25 
Williams ...... 510 7—22 Gordon 7 8 $23 
Sanford ....... 8 10 26 aa 79 S24 
3 5-15—114 *Simpson ...... 9 8 825-113 
ores Gun Club. 
—ae Barrett ........ 5 5 
& 7 6-18 *Grant ........ 8 8 $2 
8 8 7233 Taylor ......°"° 4 5 9-18 96 
March 23.—*Brockton vs. Harvard, at Cambridge, Mass.: 
Brockton. ® arvard. 
10 10 7—27 Sanford ........, 9 8 TH~24 
on ae 8—24 Williams ....... 7 621 
8 6 7-21 | SI ae ae 6 $~—22 
9 8 10—27—99 Malinkrodt ..... 9 9 92794 


The Brocktons were entertained to su 


= C it them, i : 
visit the Harvards again. and will certainly 


A. A. Barrett, Sec’y. 
Grand American Handicap Trophy. 


Tue beautiful and valuable cup which is il 
is the trophy presented by the Interstate essen for 
petition in the Grand Amezican Handicap, and Sateen — 
— property of the winner. It is elegant in desi ro Pe 
eing intrinsically valuable, and with the hono gn, besides 


with it, is a trephy suffigient_to evoke the just pride Of a life Gauee” 





rated herewith 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
liltaois State Sportimen’s Asscciation. OQ ¢ _ 


Cxrcaco, Ill, March 24.—There was & directors’ 
night: of the Illinois State Sorpemees ‘Aseosiation, to up 
s and programme for th¢’ce ‘ . 722. The 
ao programme was drafted, and it seems a very — 
lenty_ of targets and live birds, and a for the monty. 
ohn .Watson Says he will have an sextra of live-bird traps, 
three sets in all, as well as three sets of target traps. It is 
rophesied we shall “have the ee we have had for years. 
Fimes are good, ‘and the boys -money to burn, so Chicago 
will ee a nice crowd in all probability.. The day’s work is as 
follows: ts < 

Monday, May 7—Seven and 10-live-bird events, with $7 and $10 
entrance. Ten target events;-five of 15 and five of 20. 

Tuesday, May 8—State tearh shoots, teams of four men from any 
one club to enter, 10 birds per ‘man. Entrance $10 to each team, 
with $10 added to each entry 7 AsSociation. Four gold medals to 
winning team, donated by officers of Association. Smith cup, 
individual trophy, 20 birds, from three unknown angles. Annual 
convéntion in evening. f 

Wednesday, May 9—Board of Trade $1,000 diamond -_ ~ 10 
birds, $10 entrance, for individual State championship. arget 
events for five-men teams, open to teams from any State, any num- 
ber of teams; 20 targets per man, 100 to team. - Percentage divi- 
sion. 

Thursday, May 10—Dupont trophy, handicaps, 28 to 3iyds. rise, 
2 birds per man; $25 entrance, birds ‘extra. Purse of $1,000 
guaranteed; purse to high guns. ; b ; 

Friday, May 11—Open team event, live birds, 10 birds per man. 
Five-men teams, all members from same State, residence of ninety 
days in State preceding tournament necessary; 50, 30 and 20 
per cent. division. Three moneys to team, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

Saturday, May 12—Same programme as for Monday: 


Club Team Series Not Likely. 


Last week mention was made of a proposed series of live-bird 
shoots between Chicago clubs of teams of five men, the prize to 
be a banner or other suitable trophy. For some reason this idea 
does not seem to be popular, and is not. enthwuSiastically re- 
ceived. Some shooters say that it would cause jealousy in the 
clubs to attempt to select the teams, and these cjte the ented 
Cook’ County League. Others say the men will not shoot eight 
or ten shoots at 25 birds for their own money, not enough interest 
attaching to such contests. It has never been an easy matter to 
get the Chicago clubs together for any joint enterprise, and per- 
haps this idea may not be carried out, though a few shooters are 
enthusiastic in its favor. It is still too early to say definitely 
whether anything will come of it or not, but it is to be hoped 
that the series will be shot. We are too apathetic here. 


Clubs. 


Garden City has its club medals now completed, and very pretty 
they are; one goes for the high score of a Garden City man at the 
State shoot, one for the high average in 1900, yet another to best 
team ‘score in the State shoot. ’ 

Garfield shoots to-day its twelfth live-bird shoot, and has fine 
bright weather for its sport. ‘ 

Eureka has its first target shoot April 17, and opens the season 
with a strong membership. 


Audubon. 


Audubon Club held its regular monthly shoot at Watson’s 
Wednesday last, the medal being won by W. B. Leffingwell, who 
shot out Wells and Von Lengerke in.the tie on 15.. The day was 
a hard one for shooting, the wind very strong, sending the birds 
largely left-quartering and very fast. Leffingwell would have been 
a hard man to beat on that day, and indeed has been shooting the 
strongest gait of any man in Chicago the past few weeks. He has 
killed 77 out of the last 78 birds he has shot at, and the lost 
bird was knocked down in bounds and scared out by the dog. 
This is a pretty warm gait for the boys to follow. Below are the 


f the Audubon shoot: 
= Killed. Hdcp. Sc. 
12 2 14 







5 HE Dmibeey........0000800e0en eee 12*010222221211 

BBE BVOC. 0.0 ..0ccccccteseveseeun 211110101122221 13 2 15 
5M. Gillis............cccvscesenat 102202012212212 12 2 14 
Se Sa 20 13 1 14 
W B Leffingwell..............-+. 212212122122221 15 0 15 
O von Lengerke...............+ 222222222202222 14 1 15 
BRED cnn dens secsesedeoubogoene 1222292211*19*2 ll 0 ll 

Shoot-off of the 15s: 

UGE’ sssccocccoccceveseu *22 —4 Von Lengerke «.°...... 2202w—3 
Leffingwell .........+.+. 21221 —5 


In the preliminary practice event Wilcox killed 14 out: of 20; 
Leffingwell, 11 out of 12; Odell, 6 out of 11; Gillis, 2 out of 6; 
Wells, 2 out of 2; and Amberg, 3 out of 4. 

Audubon, Garfield, Garden City and Eureka clubs have all qual- 
ified for membership in the State Association. 


In Chicago. 


Several shooters from out of town are in Chicago to-day, among 
these Fred Gilbert and_Tom Marshall, who both start East to- 
night for the Gilbert-Elliott race next week. C. R. Stephens. 
of Moline, Ill., and J. E. Brush, of Milwaukee, Wis., are also 
here to-day, and went out to Watson’s early this morning to have 
a try at the Watson pigeon, al 

There is a little talk here of a race between Dr. J. L. William- 
son, the well-known shooter, of Milwaukee, and some Chicago 
shooter, not yet selected. A certain Chicago gentleman wants to 
back Abe Kleinman against the Cream City man for any sum 
the latter likes. No conclusive talk has been held over the matter. 


Grand Rapids Club. 


The new country club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., of which 
mention was made a couple of months ago, is now rapidly becom- 
ing an accomplished enterprise. The Grand Rapids sportsmen have 
spent over $1,000 on the grounds, and are putting up a good set 
oF buildings, which will soon be finished. They intend holding 
two trap tournaments there this coming summer, and they suggest, 
in a friendly way, that a nice intercity shoot might be held, Grand 
Rapids against Chicago, the first race early this summer. The 
boat trip from here to Grand Rapids is pleasant and easy in the 
summer. Nicer men than those of this humming Michigan city 
are not to be found out of doors, nor in doors either. Their 
latest sportin’ organization is sure to be heard from, and that in 
the front ranks. J meer 


Ifliaots Gun Club. 


Programmes are out fgr the tournament of the Illinois Gun 
Club, at Springfield, April 30-May 4, preceding the Illinois State 
shoot; one week targets and live birds, and a_ screaming bill 
offered. May 3, the Capitol City handicap, $25, at 25 pigeons, 


Optical Illusiontof Mr. Levi. 


All Chicago shooters know Harry Levi, who can talk more and 
make more races than anybody, and who is a well-known figure at 
our club events here. He is a great friend of Mr. J. H. Amberg, 
and the two have many a wordy war together over their shooting 
skill. Once upon a time, not so very long ago, Mr. Amberg was 
shooting a little race, when all at once he experienced a complete 
failure of the eyesight, such as sometimes comes to a city man 
who uses his eyes much in night work. In a few moments it was 
past, and he shot on out, and I believe won his@race. Mr. Levi 
made sport of him, saying that he wag scared blind, and said 
ether harsh things to show his own opinién of Mr. Amberg’s rank 
as a pigeon shot. A few days later the two met, and Mr. Amberg 
had his eye done up under a patch. 

“I can’t see at all, Levi,” said he. 

“Ts that so?” said Levi. “Well, if that is so, I might as well 
challenge you to shoot that race yews been promising me.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Amberg. “When do you want to shoot?” 

“Why, right now, of course!” 

“All right. Come ahead,” said Amberg. 

So they went to Watson’s on the next train. And then and there 
Mr. Amberg’s eyesight began to improve so rapidly that he killed 
33 out of 15 birds, 12 of them with the first barrel, Levi getting only 
10! . This did not seem quite right to the défeated one. The next 
morning they met again, and as it happened Mr. Amberg really 
was having trouble with his eye, a bit of cinder having gotten into 
it meantime, . 

“What's the matter this time?” asked Levi. 

“Got a piece of coal'in ‘my eye,” said Amberg. . . 


“Have, eh? Huh! You can get me for another race, 
don’t you? Well, I (oo aon you if you had a ton of 
coal in your old eye!” 


E. Hovucs. 
300 Boyce Buitpiwe, Chicago, lil. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Lae ager March 2%4.—The papended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day, the occagion being the twelfth contest of our 
any es Two more shoots will close the season, when we 
wil! again try our skill at imamimate targets. The shooting was 
v ifficult to-day. ; 

e had a strong cross wind from the north, consequently it was a 
cold, chilly wind, and the birds were an exceptionally fast lot of 
fresh country birds; and when they got a start in that wind, it was 
almost impossible to stop them inside of boundary lines. The 
situation remains the same as before the shoot regarding trophy 
winners, to-day’s shooting making no change in the relative 
positions of the leading conteStants. 

Only eleven members took part in the trophy shoot to-day, but 
quite a few others came out too late to enter that shoot, and 
participated in the sweepstake shooting, which followed: 


J. EB. Young........ 0221221221—9 
A Hellman..... - -1020010110—5 
A D Dorman.......22121*1*21—8 
C G Stevens........01121221**—7 
SC BD Beeeeeiveccscnce 1100121110—7 










Fvents 1, 2 and 3 were at 6 birds, $2: 





Events: 1 Events: ‘2 
Der sacestch ise neees a 6 6 5 Young ee 
MK “cue ccesotedh 5.... Stevens cs 
SEE, cabcnconsttpss i 4 3 Hicks ...... 5 5 
A. 4055. ci Uansan 4 5 3 Hellman ... De 

Wolff 4.... Dorman ao 

Wolff 3 5.. Hagerty .. 

Wolff. £5 co) Se. wenew 3 5 

ohns . 3.... Russell 2 

SUE wh SeshGseccerce BP 





Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Mt. Kisco Shoot. 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., March 22.—The first day of the Mt. Kisco 
Gun Club shoot, which was devoted to targets, was virtually a fail- 
ure, and no scores of this have come to hand. 

The second day, on which live birds were shot, was not much 
of an improvement, for not over a dozen participated. The birds on 











the whole were good, A strong southwest wind prevailed. 
The following are the scores made on this day: 
No, 1, $5, two moneys: 
Sutton, 28......... “a T Dhewiierd, Bi ...cccccccd 0200220—3 
Annie Oakley, 27......2112221—7 Barker, 31.............. 2202002—4 
Baily, 26 ........ - -AL128—6 Betti, 32 ...........0.0 2000212—4 
Tainan, BWoi.....cccee 2111111—7 
No. 2, $10, two moneys: 
Barker ......+ 1222222212: 15 Miss Oakley...102212211220110—12 
Sutton ........12*21111201*111—12_ Baily .......... 010001212022200— 8 
Blandford .....222221222222212—15 Tallman ...... 111212112011111—14 
No, 3, $10, two moneys: 
Miss Oakley...111111110101011—12 Sutton ........ 101111001011110—10 
Baily .......--100100011111000— 8 McCahill ...... 110111011010001— 9 
Tallman ..... -LM01MN111111111—14_ Betti .......... 101101010101101— 9 
No. 4, $3, miss-and-out: 
Barker i  cnccdphghhtubiisninkes0oy 
Tallman . Dh: Scensenoannsee 
McCahill Miss Oakley 





No. 6, $8, miss-and-out: 











Barker .... IN. Secenethahechscheseced 

McCahill Miss Oakley 

Sutton .. 4 | a eee 
No. 6, $8, miss-and-out: 

Barker SN dius tiswesenysienes oe 111111 

McCahill Miss Oakley “ane 

Tallman SD. aheagensdscscetserccos 10 





Dupont Gun Club. 


Omana, Neb., March 18.—This report is somewhat late, owing to 
my being confined to bed with the grip. But they can’t kill a 
shooter until his time comes. I notice in your last issue a com- 
munication under the head “Trapshooting Is‘*The Crookedest of All 
Sports.’”” The crank that uttered that evidently has been in a 

ent entrance at 20 targets; thought that he could shoot; got 
about half of his string, a did not get in the moneys. 

Any man who has ever shot knows that in trapshooting at targets 
there are fair and unfair birds. I don’t know who this man is, but 
if he comes to Omaha at any time of the year we have an amateur 
and a professional whom he can’t fix targets for so that they 
cannot break them, providing he uses targets taken from any un- 
opened barrel he may select, and throws them inside the base line 
of the traps. I mean just what I say, and I hope our St. Louis 
friend will make this crank come out under his own name, and 
either make a denial or a confirmation of his assertion and offer 
an apology to the trapshooters of this country. 

The first 25-live-bird race of a series of four was shot on March 
10, the two next to be shot on March 17 and 24, the last on some 
date after the Grand American Handicap. Omaha will send 
about ten shooters to Queens, and they will leave here on the 
%th. The scores in this 25-live-bird race were: Brewer 23, Recker 
22, Watson 21, Kimball, 20, Grant 23. Lewis 17. Loomis 22, 
Parmelee 24, Townsend 20, Burgess 20, Caldwell 15, Fogg 20. 

On March 13 there was a team race at 50 targets per man, Hardin 
and Scriber against Lewis and Curtis. The scores were: Hardin 
15, Scriber 26; total 59. Lewis 32, Curtis 47; total 79. 

~ eo. 





N-braska State Sportsmen’s Assoctation. 


_Mr. G. W. Looms, secretary-treasurer of the Nebraska State 
Sportsmen’s Association, Omaha, Neb., has issued the following 
circular, concerning the forthcoming tournament of the Associa- 
tion: 

“Our twenty-fourth annual tournament will be held here April 
24 to 27. There will be three days of target shooting; ten events 
of 15 targets and two of 20 targets each, per day; entrance $1.50 
and $2 respectively; purses divided on percentage system, four 
moneys in the 15 and five moneys in the 20 target events. 

“There will also be a 2%-live-bird handicap, $15 entrance, and 
price of birds, 25 cents each, extra. Purse to be divided between 
high guns, and about one money for every two entries. Handi- 
caps, 26 to 32yds. 

“We expect to add $1,000 cash to the purses in this shoot, and 
to guarantee a special purse of not less than $150, to be divided 
equally among the amateurs who shoot through the target events 
and whase gegeral average in those events does not exceed 8&5 
per cent. 

“All professional shooters and paid agents, as well as all who 
average $0 per cent or more, will be required to pay 25 cents 
extra in each event. 

“Entries for the live bird handicap must be made not later 
than April 24, and must be accompanied by a forfeit of $5. 

“We desire to have you with us at this shoot, and will be 
obliged if you will notify the undersigned whether you will attend. 

“G. W. Loomis, Sec’y-Treas 


"Washington Gun Club. 


Consnonocken, Pa., March 17.—Following are the scores of the 
semi-monthly shoot of Washington Gun Club, of Conshohocken. at 
25 targets each: Smith, 18, 7; Carter, 12, 13: J. Carter. & 17: 
J. Ruth, 12, 13; J. Heff 15, 10; H. V. Motz, 12, 13; G. Kriebel, 
128, 7 é Motz, 11, 14; K. MacKenzie, 11, 14; P. Tohnson, 15, 10; 
J. Ruth, 10, 5; MacKenzie killed 7 out of 10 live birds. 

The club deeply feels the loss of their brother snortsman, Tlenry 
M. Johnson. Grorce KrteseL, Sec’y. 





Catchpole Gen Clob, 


Wotcort, N. Y., March 19.—At the club shoot to-day scores 
were made as follows: 


Wadsworth ..... 11991111011111910110101111929991999119111111111110—46 
Fowler .......00s 11101001011101.101011010001101010111131101111111011—34 
Burke cee eee+++-¥9002011001911010112011110011111111 2 


E. A. W., Sec’y. 


Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., March 21.—As the prize series appioaches 
completion the interest in the weekly shoots at Wellington is no- 
ticeably on the increase. In fact, quite a few enthusiasts thus 
practically disagree with your correspondent who proclaims trap- 
shooting to be at an end in Massachusetts unless the manufactur- 
ers extend a helping hand. Tie sport is not so dead in this State 
as some would have us believe. Only a fortnight ago it figured as 
ene of three in the East eliciting the admiration of a Western 
shooter, who expresses through his journal .a desire for winter 
shooting in Chicago of the same steady variety as afforded by 
Massachusetts, New York and Pensylvannia. 

Perhaps the old-time moneyed tournaments are less in favor, 
but such is not trapshooting in its entirety by any means, and there 
is quite as much if not more enjoyment, practice and good 
fellowship promoted by the little one-horse, moneyless afternoon 
meeting than by the prize-package and added-money all-day shoot. 
The latter as an adjunct of the sport is all right in its plact, for 
the purpose of attracting and interesting the outside world, being 
often successful; but to offer the failure of one as proof of the 
general decadence of trapshooting in the Bay State is too strong 
an assertion to pass unnoticed, 

In the prize match to-day Leroy, after some New York practice 
on live birds from 29yds. rise, acquitted ‘himself in good style on 
targets from 2lyds., placing a good 26 in the individual contest 
and averaging high for the afternoon. Spencer’s 25 also ranks as a 
fine score, for the conditions were not easy. Altogether some good 
totals are safely tucked away by the leaders, Baker, Leroy and 
Spencer, the two former see-sawing with first position as often as 
~ weeks come around. Scores as follows: 
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All events from magautrap, unknown angles. 
Merchandise match, 30 targets—20 singles and 5 pairs—distance 


handicap: 
ieacsbe ane 11111111011111111110—18 01 11 01 11 11—8—26 


Leroy, 21 
Spencer, 18.........00 11110111011101101111—16 1111 10 11 11—9~—25 





Baker, 16.. 10111110111101011110—15 = 10 11 01 11 10—7—22 
Miskay, 18. 0100111101009101101I—11__—-:11:11:11:«:111.:« 10—9—20 
Woodruff, 17.......... 11101110110111101111—16 11 00 00 10 00—8—19 
Williams, 15.......... 01110000010000011110— 8 01 01 10 10 10—5—13 
PE Seyi bachicsvansen 11100901010001001001— 9 01 10 00 00 00—2—11 


Greater New York Trophy. 
Newark, N. J., March 21.—In the contest for the Greater New 
York and Vicinity trophy the high wind blowing from the rear 
to the left made a curving left quartering flight hard to negotiate, 
and therefore the scores were comparatively low. The contestants 
were Messrs. C. W. Feigenspan, holder, and F. L. Sinnock, chal- 
lenger, the former winning The trophy now goes into open com- 
petition, Mr. W. R. Hubert was referee. 
me A ee 1111111110001111110111011—20 
111010011101 1010111110110—17 
1111111111111110110111111—23 
. 1111111011111001111111111—22 
airs. 
00 11 11 10 10 10 11 10 00 11 00 11 10—15 
10 10 11 11 00 10 00 11 10 10 00 10—12—1U0y 
sébevabeiteebenesceanebe 11101111010910111111113 11—20 
1111111111001101101111111—21 
1101110011111001110101101—17 
1111110111111110110011001—19 
airs 
11 00 00 01 01 10 10 00 11 00 10 00 10—10 
10 00 10 11 10 11 11 11 11 10 01 00—15—102 


F E Sinnock 


Trapshooting is Honest. 


New York, March 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. C. G. 
Blandford’s letter in your publication of this date has the right 
kind of a ring about it. He is perfectly correct when he states that 
your editorial! comment on trapshooting as an honest sport will 
have the indorsement of the shooters themselves. 

When a man makes the statement that “trapshooting is the 
crookedest of all sports” he asserts something that all who are 
qualified to judge will at once declare to be a willful misrepre- 
sentation of facts. In its infancy there may have been regrettable 
incidents, but no one nowadays need hesitate to proclaim himself 
a trapshooter. Let the young man who made the statement re- 
ferred to (and he must be very young, as well as sadly lacking in 
tact) attend any one of the tournaments of the present day; let 
him use his eyes and ears to advantage; and if he'll do that [’ll 
guarantee he will go back home and use his pencil to take back 
what his lips said. 

Being a member of the Interstate Association, I feel warranted 
in inviting him to attend our Grand American Handicap next 
week, with the full assurance that he wil! feel better after havin 
done so. By the way, the Interstate Association was organined 
some eight years ago for “the encouragement of trapshooting,” 
“the crookedest of all sports.” 

As a trapshooter, I say to “A Trapshooter”: If that young man 
does not do his duty, you do yours. 


Epwarp Banks. 


Answers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





J. C., Wappingers Falls, Dutchess County, N. Y.—The old 
law forbade the use of nets as you say, but the codification, which 
became a law Feb. 19, 1900, permits the taking of pickerel and pike 
with nets in Wappingers Creek during the month of May and 
from Sept. 1 to Feb. 28, both inclusive. 

C. W.. Locust Valley, N. Y.—Will you kindly inform me when 
we can fish for trout in this section. Some say not until April 1, 
but I am under the impression that it is March 28 or 29. Kindly let 
me know the exact date and oblige. Ans. Fishing begins 
March 29. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Special Vacation Tour 


TO WASHINGTON VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 





om! 


On April 10 the Pennsylvania_Railroad Co. will run the annual 
three-day personally-conducted Easter tour to Washington for the 
epsecial benefit of teachers desiring to visit the nation’s capital dur- 
ing the spring vacation. 

Besides its many natural attractions, Washington as the seat of 
government possesses an — interest for teachers and scholars 
—the Capitol and White House, the magnificent museums, the 
Congressional Library, the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Petent Office and Department Buildings, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing; all abound with valuable information. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington; Old Point Comfort, opposite which the Moni- 
tor and Merrimac met in their memorable struggle; and Richmond, 
Va. These side-trip excursion tickets may be obtained by. holders 
of Pennsylvania tour tickets at the following rates: Mount Ver- 
nen, 75 cents; Old Point Comfort, $3.50, via steamer, $6 all rail; 
Kichmond, $4. 

Round-trip rate, for the entire tour, covering railroad transpor- 
tation, hotel accommodations, and transfer in Weshington, station 
to hotel, $14.50 from New York and Brooklyn. These rates in- 
clude accommodations for two days at the Arlins:‘ton, Normandie, 
Riggs or Ebbitt House. For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan or National Ilotel, $2.50 less. 

All tickets good fer ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 119% Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adyg. 


